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MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


The educative process is concerned with the production 
and guidance of mental growth but it is far more inti- 
mately concerned with the promotion and the control of 
the process of development through which the mind of 
the infant is progressively changed into the mind of the 
adult. It is, in fact, for the promotion and guidance of 
these two processes in the minds of the young that educa- 
tional agencies have been called into existence by society. 

No teacher is equipped for his work until he has a more 
or less definite knowledge of the nature of mental growth 
and mental development and of the way in which these 
two processes may be influenced and directed towards a 
desirable culmination. It is the business of the Psy- 
chology of Education to instruct the teacher in these 
matters but a certain understanding of them in their 
wider implications is an indispensable element in any 
adequate presentation of the Philosophy of Education. 
It will be necessary, therefore, to give here a more or less 
detailed account of what is meant by mental develop- 
ment and this we believe can best be accomplished by 
comparing various types of the process generally indi- 
cated by the term “development.” 

Strictly speaking, there are no stages in the growth of 
crystals The process involved remains uniform through- 
out. The large crystals differ from the small crystals of 
the same substance in size only. All the parts of the 
crystal are homogeneous and remain so throughout the 
entire process of growth. The axes of symmetry in the 
smallest crystal meet one another at the same angles as 
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those in the largest. The essence of the crystal, the idea 
embodied in it, is as completely expressed in the smallest 
crystal as in the largest. The successive stages of its 
growth present no new phase, no new idea; they differ 
from one another only in the extent of the growth along 
lines that are determined and expressed in the smallest 
crystal. The crystal presents a type of growth without 
a trace or a suggestion of development. The converse 
of all this is true of each of the other three types of growth 
discussed in the preceding chapter 

Each successive stage through which a building passes 
in the course of its construction embodies a distinctive 
phase of the architect’s plan. There is no rigid sequence, 
however, in these stages, nor is the subsequent stage 
always necessarily determined by the preceding stage. 

The lines of the crystal’s growth are explicitly laid 
down in the newly formed crystal. The phases of the 
developing organism and their sequence are contained 
implicitly in the germ, but the foundation stones of the 
building do not contain either explicitly or implicity, the 
idea of the completed structure, nor do they determine 
the sequence in the stages of its construction. The plan 
is not an active agent in the growing building; it originates 
in the mind of the architect and is expressed by him in 
blue-prints and specifications before it is embodied by 
the builder in the successive stages of the growing struc- 
ture. The sequence of these stages is determined in its 
broadest cutlines, such as foundation and superstructure, 
walls and roof, by environmental forces, but the details 
wait upon the convenience of the builder. He may 
complete each wing in succession or he may carry forward 
the entire building simultaneously; he may lay down the 
floors before plastering the walls or he may reverse this 
process. 

The growing building, in so far as it presents a series of 
stages that differ from one another, a series in which the 
simpler and the less perfect previous stage is in a measure 
a preparation for the subsequent stage, suggests the 
process of organic development. Nevertheless, the analogy 
between the so-called development of a building and the 
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development exhibited in a developing organism is remote. 

The living organism begins its separate existence as an 
apparently structureless germ, and it reaches its full 
epiphany in the adult stage by passing through a series 
of developmental phases that differ in many respects 
from the series of stages through which a building passes 
in the course of its construction. In the first place the 
successive phases in a developing organism are linked 
together in a rigid causal sequence. Each previous phase 
in this series is both an adequate preparation for each 
subsequent phase and its efficient cause; whereas, in the 
building, each previous phase is merely a preparation for 
a subsequent phase, it is in no sense its cause. 

Secondly, it should be noted that in the developing 
organism each successive phase is reached through a 
reconstruction of the previous phase in which things that 
were latent or dormant in the previous phase are brought 
out and rendered functional in the subsequent phase; 
whereas the successive stages in the building are mere 
additions, the subsequent calling for no reconstruction of 
the previous phase. 

The developing organism is, in a sense, a new, complete 
and functional being in each of its developmental stages. 
The quality and quantity of the food supply and other 
environmental conditions may indeed retard the develop- 
mental process in the growing organism, but they cannot 
alter the sequence of its phases which constitute an orderly 
progression from the simple to the complex, from the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous, from latency to 
epiphany. At times there occur in the organic series 
larval phases which are sharply marked off from preceding 
and following stages, such for example as the tadpole 
stage of the frog and the grub stage of the insect. At 
other times the developmental phases shade off from each 
other by imperceptible degrees. This is particularly 
noticeable in the embryonic development of higher animals 
where the vital functions are performed for the embryo by 
the parent. 

The series of phases through which a higher organism 
passes in the course of its development runs parallel to a 
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series of distinct organisms arranged in the order of their 
increasing complexity. A parallel series of organisms of 
increasing complexity have been revealed by the fossil 
remains contained in the earth’s crust. In the latter 
half of the nineteenth century these facts led biologists 
to interpret the series of developmental phases in the indi- 
vidual organism as a recapitulation of its race history. 
This doctrine is usually expressed in the phrase; “Onto- 
geny is a recapitulation of Phylogeny.” 

While the series of phases occuring in the development 
of an individual organism runs parallel to the series of 
developmental phases which make up the life history of 
the species, still we must not allow this to blind our 
judgment to the fact that in spite of the many resemblances 
existing between these to parallel series of developmental 
phases, there are several noteworthy differences. In the 
race history each developmental phase was both physio- 
logical and morphological. It constituted the functional 
adjustment to the environmental conditions of adult life 
and was in consequence prolonged in its duration in some 
proportion to the duration of the environmental condi- 
tions. 

In the developmental series of the individual, on the 
contrary, only the later phase or phases are functional. 
The duration and completeness of development of each 
phase diminish progressively as we pass backward from 
the adult stage towards the beginnings of individual life. 
Moreover, each inherited trait tends to appear in the 
offspring at a somewhat earlier age than that at which it 
appeared in the ancestor and the more remote the ancestor 
in the race series, the earlier, relatively, does the inherited 
trait appear in the life of the individual, until finally the 
inherited phase ceases to be functional and is included in 
the embryological period. In the mammal practically all 
the complete developmental phases are included within 
the brief period of embryonic life. It is true that develop- 
ment does occur after birth, but this is for the most part 
the mere working out of details which can scarcely be 
looked upon as constituting a separate stage of develop- 
ment comparable to that which separates the grub from 
the moth. 
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The necessity of foreshortening the developmental 
phases in the individual series is obvious. Were it not 
for this foreshortening, the continuous development of 
the species would be impossible and the development of 
each generation would end where that of its predecessor 
ended. 

Through the foreshortening of its developmental 
phases the individual is put into possession of all the 
advances made by its ancestors while still in the morning 
of life and while its youthful plasticity enables it to move 
forward into new developments and new adjustments; 
each generation is thus enabled to add its modicum to the 
rich inheritance which it has received from all the pre- 
ceding generations of the species. 

In the case of man and mammals the support given by 
the parent during the early days of development of the 
offspring greatly accelerate the process of foreshortening. 
In fact the developmental series in its entirety is contained 
within the brief span of embryonic life. During this 
period the parent functions for the offspring and the 
latter’s developmental phases are, in consequence, reduced 
to a mere shadowy succession of morphological stages in 
none of which the individual is required to perform any 
other function than that of securing the transformation 
of the present into the subsequent stage. 

Notwithstanding the many-sided help afforded the 
embryo by the mother, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that it is not the mother but the force resident in the 
embryo itself that builds each successive developmental 
phase out of the materials contained in the previous stage 
together with the food supplied by the mother. The 
mother provides for the embryo protection, favorable 
temperature, oxygen and digested food materials suitable 
to the needs of the developing organism. The develop- 
mental phases through which the embryo passes do not 
constitute a functional adjustment of the embryo to an 
environment such as that which surrounded its ancestors 
in the days when these phases were first acquired by the 
race. It is this truth that has been so completely mis- 
understood by the advocates of the Culture Epoch Theory, 
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who endeavor to draw from organic development support 
for the practice of making the child pause at each step in 
his mental development to adjust himself to a human 
environment that has long since ceased to exist. 

There is indeed a marked likeness between mental 
development and the organic development on which it 
rests: there may be observed in the two the same transi- 
tion from the simple to the complex, from the homo- 
geneous to the heterogeneous, from latency to epiphany; 
the same transition from the implicit to the explicit; the 
same differentiation of structure and specialization of 
function; the same recapitulation of race history; the same 
foreshortening of the phases of individual development, 
and the same causal sequence linking the successive phases 
into the unity of individual life. Both are vital processes 
and both are governed by the laws of life. Nevertheless, 
the process of organic development and the process of 
mental development must not be confounded. 

Physical life, no matter how highly it may be developed, 
never passes over into mental life. The most rudimentary 
phase of conscious life is utterly beyond the bounds of 
the highest phase of organic life. The processes of mental 
life are analogous not homologous to the processes of 
organic life and the analogy is not too close. The ob- 
servable differences between the two processes are indeed 
as remarkable as are their likenesses: the sequence of 
phases remains rigid throughout the entire series of 
organic development, whereas in mental life there is 
progressive freedom in the sequence and in the character 
of the series as we pass from the lowest to the highest 
phases of individual or race development. In the lowest 
forms of conscious life and in the first stages of the infant’s 
life organic conditions practically determine the response 
to physical stimuli, whereas in the highest phases of adult 
human consciousness there is a large freedom in the 
response to all forms of stimuli. As human consciousness 
develops it requires a progressive freedom from the con- 
trol of instinct and from the other inherited modes of 
action. Again, as man passes upward from the stage 
where sensation and feeling dominate to the stage where 
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intellect and free will rule, he gains in power of self-adjust- 
ment to changing environmental conditions. Moreover, 
the more clearly he perceives natural law and fundamental 
truths apart from their concrete embodiment the freer he 
is in the mode of his response. 

Instead of acting on the supposed identity of the proc- 
esses of organic and mental development, education is in 
fact busied in large measure with the work of freeing the 
individual human being from the inherited and physically 
controlled modes of activity. Considerations such as 
these help to bring home to one a consciousness of the 
deep sin against civilization that is embodied in the 
Culture Epoch Theory, which, instead of freeing the 
child from inherited and rigid modes of activity, would 
fasten upon his soul bonds which would link him insep- 
arably to each successive phase of savage ancestral life. 

In tracing the relationships which exist between organic 
and mental development too much emphasis can scarcely 
be given to the freedom exhibited in the character and 
sequence of the phases of mental life as contrasted with 
the rigidity of the series in organic development. It is 
this freedom that renders education both possible and 
necessary and it is in the light of this freedom and the 
responsibilities which it imposes upon the teacher that 
educational ideals and educational methods must be 
shaped. 

Human consciousness passes from the instinctive phase 
of infancy through the imitative phase of childhood and 
youth to freedom and self-determination in adult life. 
This sequence is never reversed, but within the broad out- 
lines thus laid down there is a large progressive freedom 
in the phases of development. It is to this that we are 
chiefly indebted for the great variety of types observable 
in adult human consciousness. 

The comparison between the phases of mental develop- 
ment and the series of organic developmental phases has 
furnished the inspiration for a great deal of our present 
literature on the fundamental problems of education. 
The subject is treated extensively by Professor Baldwin 
in his weighty volume on mental development from which 
we quote the following: 
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“The individual in embryo passes through stages which 
represent morphologically to a degree the stages actually 
found in the ancestral animal series. A similar analogy, 
when inquired into on the side of consciousness, seems on 
the surface true, since we find more and more developed 
stages of conscious function in a series corresponding in 
the main with the stages of nervous growth in the animals; 
and then we find this growth paralleled in its great fea- 
tures in the mental development of the human infant. 

“The race series seems to require, both on organic 
grounds and from evidence regarding consciousness, a 
development whose major terms are somewhat in this 
order, 7. ¢., simple contractility with the organic analogue 
of pleasure and pain; nervous integration corresponding 
to special sense functions including the congeries of muscu- 
lar sensations, and some adaptive movements; nervous 
integration to a degree to which corresponds mental pre- 
sentation of objects with higher motor organization and re- 
flex attention; greater coordination, having on the conscious 
side memory, conscious imitation, impulse, instinct, instinc- 
tive emotions; finally, cerebral functions with conscious 
thought, voluntary action, and ideal emotion. Without 
insisting on the details of the sketch—intended at this 
point for no more than a sketch—certain great epochs of 
fundamental differentiation may be clearly seen. First, 
the epoch of the rudimentary sense processes, the pleasure- 
pain process, and simple motor adaptation, called for 
convenience ‘the effective epoch’; second, the epoch of 
presentation, memory, imitation, defensive action, in- 
stinct, which passes by gradations into, third, the epoch 
of complex presentation, complex motor coordination, of 
conquest, of offensive action, of rudimentary volition. 
These, second and third, I should characterize, on the side 
of consciousness, as the ‘epoch of objective reference’; and, 
finally, the epoch of thought, reflection, self-assertion, 
social organization, union of forces, cooperation; the— 
‘epoch of subjective reference,’ which, in human history, 
merges into the ‘social and ethical epoch.’ 

“In the animal world these terms form a series—evident 
enough on the surface—its terms not sharply divided 
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from one another, nor in most instances exclusive before 
and after; but representing great places for emphasis, 
stages of safe acquirement, and outlooks for further 
growth. So we find the invertebrates, the lower verte- 
brates, the higher vertebrates, up to, or somewhere near, 
man, and man—four stages. 

“The analogy of this series, again with that of the 
infant’s growth, is, in the main, very clear: the child 
begins its prenatal and early postnatal experience with 
blank sensations and pleasure and pain with the motor 
adaptations to which they lead, passes into a stage of 
apprehension of objects with response to them by ‘sug- 
gestion,’ imitation, etc., gets to be more or less self-con- 
trolled, imaginative, and volitional, and ultimately 
becomes reflective, social and ethical.’ 

We have quoted this passage at length from Professor 
Baldwin, as it sets forth in detail the analogy between the 
processes of mental and physical development which have 
been so much misunderstood and so much abused by 
educators during the past few decades. It will be con- 
ceded that resemblances between the processes of organic 
and mental development are suggestive and that they are 
deserving of the close attention of all students of education. 
They have in fact furnished a new point of departure for 
educational theory. It is well, nevertheless, not to lose 
sight of the fact that there is another side to the question 
that the differences between the process of mental devel- 
opment and the process of organic development are as 
striking and as instructive as are their resemblances. 

The major part of the organic developmental series is, 
in the case of the human infant, completed before birth 
and therefore before mental development begins. It is 
well to bear this fact in mind lest it be supposed that the 
phases of organic development are actually linked with 
the corresponding phases of mental development, whereas 
as a matter of fact the organic developmental series is 
practically completed in the individual before his mental 
life begins. Moreover, the phases of organic development 





1 Baldwin, Mental Development in the Child and the Race, New 
York, 1895, p. 15 ff. 
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are controlled in their sequence and in their nature by 
causes internal to the organism, whereas, the phases of 
mental development are controlled to a very large extent 
both in nature and in sequence by environmental agencies 
of which the parent and the teacher are the most conspic- 
uous elements. The former of these processes constitutes 
the child’s physical inheritance, the latter his social 
inheritance. 

Perhaps the most striking difference between the pro- 
cess of organic development as it occurs in animal life 
and in human life is to be found in the fact that the 
organic developmental process in man is morphological, 
not physiological. The actual physiological adjustments 
in the human individual are controlled to a very large 
extent by the play of non-instinctive conscious forces. 
This thought has been aptly stated by President Butler: 

“In passing from the highest of the lower animals to 
man, we reach the most important stage in the develop- 
ment of infancy. In man we find the increasing bulk, 
and more than that, the increasing complexity of the 
brain and central nervous system which accompany the 
complex adjustments and actions that make up life. 
But though the human animal is born into the world 
complete as to certain series of reflex actions, his lungs 
able to breathe, his heart to beat, his blood vessels to 
contract, his glands to secrete, an immense series of 
adjustments remains to be made. While those adjust- 
ments are being made, there is a more or less prolonged 
period of helpless infancy. 

“The meaning of that period of helplessness or infancy 
lies, as I see it, at the bottom of any scientific and philo- 
sophical understanding of the part played by education 
in human life. Infancy is a period of plasticity; it is a 
period of adjustment; it is a period of fitting the organism 
to its environment; first, physical adjustment then 
adjustment on a far larger and broader scale. This 
fitting of the organism to its environment on the larger 
and broader scale is the field of education. In other 
words, nature and heredity have so organized one side of 
animal life that it is complete at the time of birth. A 
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large series of adjustments to the world around us, the 
series of adjustments that in, the case of man, make up the 
life that is really worth living, constitutes the life of the 
mind or spirit. At birth, these adjustments are not yet 
made and they have to be slowly and carefully acquired. 
We are even born into the world with our senses, ‘the 
windows of our soul,’ locked, uncoordinated, unadjusted, 
unable to perform what is eventually to be their function. 
It is a familiar fact that sight, hearing, and touch all have 
to be developed and trained and coeducated, taught to act 
together, before the infant can appreciate and under- 
stand the world of three dimensions in which adults live 
and which they have supposed to be the only world 
known to the human consciousness. While that period 
of plasticity or adjustment lasts there is naturally and 
necessarily a vast influence exerted, not only on the child 
but by the child.” 

Of all the observable differences between mental 
development and organic development, probably the most 
remarkable as well as the most significant difference lies 
in this, that in organic development all the way up through 
the animal series to man including the embryological 
period of human development the process is practically 
determined in its entirety by forces resident in the organ- 
ism itself which thus play a leading réle in physical 
heredity. Over against this it is to be noted that in 
mental development the control of each phase as well as 
the control of the developmental series as a whole, comes 
in large measure from without. It is the chief factor in 
the child’s social inheritance. 

The child through imitation takes over to himself modes 
of activity which are exhibited by persons in his environ- 
ment. His development is governed in no small measure 
by his individual experience, and by the statements of 
others which he accepts at first without criticism. Finally, 
the higher stages of his development are governed by his 
intellect and free will acting in the light of the experience 
of the race and not of his ancestors only. 

Attention has been called in this and the preceding 


*Butler, Meaning of Education, New York, 19083, p. 8 ff. 
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chapters to the manifold differences which exist between 
the processes of growth and of development. It seems 
well, however, before concluding this chapter, to call 
attention to the following very significant relationship 
which exists between the two processes as they occur in 
the living organism and in the conscious life of man. 
While for the most part growth, both physical and mental, 
is accompanied by development, nevertheless, the pro- 
cesses are entirely distinct and are frequently separable. 
The growth of the body continues long after its develop- 
ment has practically ceased ard the same may be said of 
the mind. Again, at the time during which both of the pro- 
cesses are occurring simultaneously they proceed in inverse 
ratios. When development is at its maximum, growth is 
at its minimum and conversely, while growth is at its 
maximum, development is at its minimum. Probably 
99 per cent of the development of the human embryo 
takes place before it reaches the growth of more than a 
few ounces. This is true of the ontogenetic development 
of all of the mammals and of the higher animals in general. 

During the early developmental stages of the physical 
organism growth impedes development and nature 
strives as far as possible to check it and hold it in abeyance 
so that normal development may run its course. During 
this period, the only value of growth is to be found in the 
way in which it contributes to development. As the 
developmental process nears completion rapid growth 
sets in. This is rendered necessary to the end that the 
organs in their final stage of development may attain the 
size and strength necessary to perform the functions of 
adult life adequately. 

It is necessary that the teacher should bear this truth 
in mind for, while he has it in his power to promote both 
the growth and the development of the mental life of the 
pupil, the best interest of the pupil demands that mental 
development should, as far as possible, precede mental 
growth. Arrested mental development may easily result 
from excessive and untimely mental growth. This is 
particularly true in the early stages of the educative 
process. 
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The aim, consequently, in primary education, and indeed 
throughout most of the period devoted to elementary 
education, is that the pupil’s growth in knowledge should 
not be advanced beyond the point where such growth is 
necessary or helpful to mental development. 

The period at which the emphasis should change from 
mental development to mental growth depends upon the 
extent of the education which the pupil is to receive. 
Where it is probable that he will leave school upon the 
completion of the eighth grade the period at which promo- 
tion of mental growth should normally take place must be 
advanced so that he may be prepared immediately to take 
up the duties of adult life. The best interest of the pupil 
who is to continue in school through high school and col- 
lege demands that every effort be made to carry his 
mental development to the highest possible point before 
checking it by growth in knowledge. A practical recog- 
nition of this truth would profoundly modify the curric- 
ulum, the text-books and the methods now employed in 
many of our schools. 

Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 











WRITING FOR THE PRESS 
(Continued) 


We have considered briefly the necessary preparation of 
literary talent, and the fields in which it may be exercised. 
We will next direct our attention in somewhat greater detail 
to the preparation of the various kinds of matter for the press. 

To begin with, let it be remembered that consistent success 
in writing is attained by specialists only. The prospective 
writer should study his own abilities, and then, while not 
neglecting to familiarize himself with other fields of labor, 
make intense study of the type to which he decides to give 
his particular attention. 

This last remark is nowhere more applicable than to that 
most popular and most abused genus, the Short Story. There 
is a saying among newspaper men that everybody has a story 
to tell; but the conclusion that anybody can tell a story is ille- 
gitimate. A serious study of this literary type will soon open 
the eyes of the uninitiate to the fact that the genuine short story 
is the last word in modern prose accomplishment, and should 
not be essayed by the amateur without rigorous training. 
Genius may, even here, rush in sometimes and carry off the 
palm where patient mediocrity, with all its training behind it, 
fails to win; still, even genius will gather its laurels with far 
greater regularity if it will master the rules of the writing 
game. Such study should be accomplished by earnest perusal 
of the history of narrative. This will illustrate more clearly 
than anything else could the factors that go to make up the 
short-story, and by what processes the rough diamond of the 
early nineteenth century tale has been polished into the artistic 
gem of a later day. 

The addition of knowledge to ability is all the more neces- 
sary in this instance, as in no other kind of writing at present 
is competition so close; and nowhere else, in consequence, is it 
so necessary for merit to overcome the odds of sheer numbers. 
The multiplied thousands of shallow stories with which our 
magazines are gorged might seem to belie this assertion. What 
they actually point to is the rarity of real inspiration; and the 
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over-confident but untrained tyro is apt to find that he himself 
cannot equal the productions he may have the good taste to 
despise. Editors today are resorting to appeals, advertising, 
syndication, large monetary prizes, and whatever other methods 
they can devise for luring the elusive “story with a punch” into 
their nets; and yet, for every one found available, at least a 
hundred, sometimes actually thousands, must be rejected as too 
poor to offer to our very tolerant public. The able story writer 
has the editors on their knees at his feet, so that even the 
youngest and most obscure writer of real genius is as likely as 
any to be the hero of the reading world tomorrow; but, of the 
many who feel themselves called, a very few are finally chosen 
to fill the shrines of a story-loving world. 

For present success, it is not enough that one produce; he 
must also be able to dispose of his productions. So even the 
best of writers will do wisely to watch editorial demands with 
care. Styles change in the magazine world, and while it is 
perfectly possible to do first-class work entirely out of har- 
mony with the prevailing taste of the public, the writer who 
wishes to be recognized in his own day and generation will 
have to pay some deference to the wishes of those by whom 
he wishes to be heard. There are, for instance, many kinds 
of stories—stories of love, adventure, symbolism, horror, the 
fanciful, the humorous, the symbolic, ghost stories, humorous 
stories, detective stories, stories of a dozen kinds of character 
analysis—but the writer who today attempts the story of 
symbolism or of horror will find most doors closed to him, 
though he have the power of Poe in the delineation of the grew- 
some, or the allegorical pen of Hawthorne. 

A more positive idea of what is wanted may be gleaned from 
a symposium of editorial requirements. Magazines of circum- 
scribed purpose naturally limit their subject matter. Thus, 
the Sunset Magazine declares: “We want material relating to 
that portion of the United States west of the Mississippi River 
and Alaska, Mexico, the Islands of the South Seas, the Philip- 
pines, Japan and the coast line of China; the Chicago Magazine 
“wishes stories with a Chicago flavor ;” Brooklyn Life is “always 
prepared to consider paragraphs or brief articles treating en- 


1 “1001 Places to Sell MSS.” The Editor Co. 
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tertainingly of phases of life, persons, or human activities in 
Brooklyn or on Long Island.” The requirements among peri- 
odicals of more general scope are varied: in the Blue Book we 
find “love stories always desired, as are stories with love 
interest; little use for the fantastic;” while Ainslee’s “always 
wants love stories; needs good adventure fiction. . . . Fan- 
tastic stories are used if extremely well written.” But in 
Leslie’s Weekly “love stories are not in favor, and fantastic 
fiction is not used.” The Argosy takes the middle way: “Love 
element not essential in stories, adventure desirable; fantastic 
welcome by way of variety.” 

Such a study is also interesting, in that it shows by their 
own professions the moral standard the editorial offices are 
trying to maintain. Though some magazines make it a point 
to feature the seamy side of things, it is refreshing to note how 
many publishers are trying to give their readers clean and 
wholesome fiction: “Themes barred are those that offend good 
taste” (All-Story Weekly); “The salacious, indelicate, and 
ultra-sensational are barred” (Saturday Evening Post); “We 
want good, clean, wholesome stories. . . . The sensational, 
the morbid, the grotesque, the mawkish and the wishy-washy 
cannot be given space” (American Boy). 

Everett Hale, writing in the American Year Book for 1913, 
said: “The most popular forms of fiction are still the tales of 
adventure, mystery, or romance, which became respectable from 
a literary standpoint some twenty-five years ago. The best 
examples of diction, however, show the seriousness of interest 
in reality, in actual life, that was the note of the nineteenth 
century. It is not that there are so many transcripts of life, 
or so many discussions of problems, but that so many writers 
of romantic or idealistic tendency seem to be intent on particu- 
lar phases of actual life or on some secret of life that lies 
beneath the everyday surface.” This review would need little 
rewording today. While the short-story does not demand a 
love theme, the tale which combines love and adventure and 
terminates in a logical though unforeseen and happy conclusion 
is by far the most popular. Next in order come those stories 
which, appealing to a somewhat more serious mood, essay to 
help us over perplexing “phases” of twentieth century living. 
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This genre has suffered much at the hands of unscrupulous 
writers, but the abuse is not inherent in life so much as in the 
cross sections of it to which the overcurious scalpel of its 
dissectors has been put. Questions that call for honest and 
high-minded solution are manifold, they are vital, and the 
number of those whose depths as yet no man has sounded 
is legion. 

Especial attention has been given to the short-story because 
of its prominence, its popularity, and its difficulty. There are 
other forms of literary attempt that are quite as fascinating 
as the short-story, and which can be more unhesitatingly rec- 
ommended to the beginner. First among these comes the 
special article. This has been defined in the foregoing chapter. 
The special article writer must be a man of wide and thor- 
ough information, possessing a keen sense of analysis for select- 
ing and arranging, and a reliable memory for storing his 
observations. Above all, he must have a “nose for news,” i. e., 
an appreciation for the thing in which the public wishes for 
the moment to be interested. The special article writer has 
been called the reporter of the magazines. Like his confrere 
of the daily newspaper, he must ferret out whatever things 
appeal to the readers to whom he caters, dress them in their 
most attractive garb, rush them in to his editor on time, and be 
off in quest of fresh provender. 

There are two general methods between which the special 
article writer may choose. In the privacy of his own home, 
he may make reading excursions into the different fields of 
contemporary interest, and by the assiduous use of encyclope- 
dias and text and the systematic study of magazines and 
trade journals fit himself to present non-original matter in 
fresh and original form. He may, for instance, get a great 
deal of comparatively recent and authoritative material on 
certain subjects from government reports at home and through 
correspondence with consular offices abroad. By dint of many 
personal letters, he may succeed in obtaining information 
from specialists and opinions from great and near-great per- 
sonages in whom the public is interested. But the real free 
lance of literature is the writer who goes out after his quarry, 
tracking his victims to their lairs and interviewing them in 
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person: searching for experience and adventure, he visits a 
captain of industry today, and tomorrow makes intimate 
studies of social conditions in the same man’s foundries by 
joining his workmen at the forge or on the moulding floor; 
spends a morning in a submarine and the afternoon in an 
aeroplane; is interested at one time in the hobbies of New- 
port, and at another in living on ten cents a day in darkest 
New York. The best special article writers are in unfailing 
demand. Great magazines use their names to conjure with, 
and the big dailies send them foraging through the world in 
quest of pabulum for the never-sated maw of the reading public. 

A kind of work in which it is still easier for the beginner 
to serve his apprenticeship, and in which he is most likely to 
achieve success, is the short, informational article or para- 
graph. The amateur is too apt to launch out on his career 
with some ambitious piece of fiction, a novel or story on which 
he has lavished much midnight oil and his friends an abun- 
dance of indiscriminating praise. More likely than not, he 
finds his labor of love and enthusiasm returned from one office 
after another, with nothing but a non-committal rejection slip 
to account for its unsympathetic reception. The trouble in 
most cases is, that the tyro has attempted a masterpiece before 
his apprenticeship. Let him look about him for something less 
ambitious, something ever so insignificant, with which he has a 
personal and especial acquaintance, and try to find in that some 
fresh and general interest. If he is a business man, has he 
any particular method of advertising that he has found un- 
usually successful—some novel way of arranging a display 
window, or a happy slogan that has helped to sell goods? 
Other men in his line would be glad to hear of it. Has the 
housewife of literary leaning an original use for bread crumbs, 
or a time and step saving arrangement of the kitchen? Let her 
write it up. The man next door has a rustic garage of ingeni- 
ous structure, or the lady over the way a Chippendale heir- 
loom. Get pictures of them, and write an article around them 
at some leisure moment. The ready acceptance such work will 
find, if written and placed with care, will give the beginner 
more courage than many encomiums bestowed by courteous 
friends on work that the editors fail to appreciate. 
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The mention of pictures brings up another subject of more 
than passing interest to writers. Not only is the field for 
photographs large, and photography fascinating, but good pic- 
tures are a great adjunct in the disposal of many sorts of 
material. Articles on travel, for instance, usually demand 
illustration; then, descriptions of machinery, oddities, famous 
personages, natural phenomena, accidents, civic events, maga- 
zine cover-designs, and special articles of a hundred kinds 
offer opportunities for reinforcing the pen with the camera. 

There comes a time in the life of almost every man when 
he discovers himself to be a poet. Not so often does the world 
at large acquiesce in the discovery. This does not mean that 
the commercialism of the day has banished the muse; but, as 
in the case of the short-story, capability seems to be rarer than 
confidence. The last great era of poetry closed eighty years 
ago, and since then its best traditions have been kept alive by 
only a few chosen souls. And yet, there is a growing demand 
for poetry ; indeed, it is not at all impossible that a new poetic 
dawn is already breaking. A glance over a tabulated list of 
opportunities for placing verse gives us such headings as the 
following: Children, U. 8. Navy, Jewish, Cement or Concrete, 
Women’s Interest, Engineering, Poultry, Religious, Travel, and 
Outdoor, Moving Pictures, Business Methods. It is obvious 
that the term “poetry” must suffer violent dilation before it 
can become catholic enough to embrace all these headings. Let 
us look for a moment to the popular magazines in which the 
word is intended to be of more limited application. We page 
in our index to the standard magazines that are published in 
New York City and pick out at random twenty. Of these, six 
make no mention of verse, two say they want none, while all 
the rest are open to it in some form or other. Three wish light 
verse, six verse of any kind, and three state that their columns 
are open, but that they will consider the best only. It may be 
added, that nearly all the magazines in the list chance to be 
of the popular fiction variety. There are a very few publica- 
tions, such as Poetry of Chicago, edited by Harriet Monroe, 
devoted exclusively to verse; but nearly all those whose appeal 
is made exclusively to cultured audiences, such as the Atlantic 
Monthly, are glad to give a large amount of room to the best 
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contemporary productions. The newcomer will succeed most 
easily with short poems, correct in their artistry and happy in 
tone. As to form, most popular today are the quatrain and 
the sonnet, the rondeau and the rondel; then, there seems to be 
a certain faddism developing for vers libre. Humorous verse, 
verging to the burlesque, is often allowed to choose its meter 
as it goes along. 

Humor, both in prose and verse, is always at a premium. 
Further than this, the less said on the subject, perhaps, the 
better. It is at least as true of the joker as of the poet, that he 
is born, not made; and, like the poet, the humorist must culti- 
vate his natural gifts. He must have a well-developed faculty 
of observation, and instinctive feeling for the incongruous, a 
deep and thorough insight into human nature, and a large and 
saving common sense. These given, the rest is only hard work. 

The types we have mentioned make up the bulk of present 
magazine literature, and from what has been said of their 
production an idea may be gained of the general demands of 
the press. As this article is written with the beginner espe- 
cially in mind, it may be well to add a few words about final 
preparation of manuscript and the method of presenting it to 
the publisher. 

It is customary to write the name and address of the author 
in the upper left-hand corner of the first page. The center of 
the same page is occupied by the title, and the right-hand 
corner contains a statement of the number of words the article 
embraces. The usual method of counting the words is to note 
the number in five or six lines of ordinary length and multiply 
the average obtained from them by the lines to the page and the 
pages in the article. Only one side of the page should ever 
be written on. Each page should be numbered. Some writers 
prefer to make assurance doubly sure by repeating the name 
and address on every sheet. The sheets are then set together in 
order and, if the manuscript is not too large, folded twice. 
Never send a manuscript rolled. Book manuscripts are sent 
best by laying them unfolded between cardboards and making 
the whole up in a package. If the manuscript is very heavy it 
may be better to send it by express. If, as is almost always the 
case, it is sent by mail, it should be enclosed in a strong, light 
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envelope along with a second stamped envelope for eventual 
return. 

A record of every article sent out should be kept on file. The 
filing card will contain the title of the manuscript, the name 
of the magazine to which it is forwarded, the date of each 
mailing, the date of return, and any other information the 
writer may see fit to make note of. The ordinary five-by-three 
filing card has space for recording ten trips. 

Enough has been said about the absolute necessity of present- 
ing work to the right markets. Another thing which should not 
be forgotten is the item of opportuneness. Certain kinds of 
stories are best adapted to certain seasons of the year; Christ- 
mas tales will not do for July publication, nor Easter legends 
for Thanksgiving. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 
magazines are often set up as early as two months before they 
are to be issued, and editors may know even long before that 
what material is to go into certain numbers. This is more 
particularly the case with fictional publications. The smaller 
magazines may take stuff much later than those of larger 
caliber, and the various sections of a newspaper may accept 
matter from outside sources anywhere from two weeks, as a 
minimum, to two hours, before publication. Then, a certain 
amount of time must be allowed for possible rejections before 
the work reaches its final destination. To be more specific, it is 
well to send Christmas stuff as early as March or April; write 
valentines in late summer, and Thanksgiving stories in spring; 
Easter matter should begin its trips in the fall, and Decoration 
Day articles about Christmas time. 

Once a manuscript has been entrusted to the mails, the 
writer begins to wonder how soon he is to hear from the 
publisher to whom it has been presented. As a rule, the big 
magazines will be found much prompter in reporting than the 
smaller ones. If word is received within a week, it may be 
considered early. Many magazines reply within three weeks, 
but the writer should not grow impatient if it takes twice as 
long before he hears from his story. If in six weeks no word 
has been received, it is quite in order to write a courteous let- 
ter to the editor, asking whether the manuscript has reached 
him, and what his intentions are in its regard. Some publica- 
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tions are exasperaiingly slow and may take months before 
reply, but this is not the rule by any means. The Satur. 
day Evening Post, for instance, replies in from three days 
to a week, Munsey’s within ten days; the Metropolitan in 
from one to three weeks, Everybody’s within two weeks, Col- 
lier’s in about ten days to two weeks, Cosmopolitan Magazine 
within ten days, McClure’s within two weeks. These are rep- 
resentative of the best from the standpoint of promptness. 

Once notice of acceptance has been given, the writer may feel 
quite sure of eventual publication, though it sometimes hap- 
pens that even accepted stuff is returned. Just when publica- 
tion will take place, is left to the good will of the editor, who 
is expected to know best his own needs. It may take only a 
few days, and it may take as long as two or three years before 
accepted material is put into print. Some magazines pay on 
acceptance, but by far the greater number send checks for 
work on publication, or within a month thereafter. 

A thing which all experienced writers take for granted, but 
with which the beginner often finds it hard to become recon- 
ciled, is the persistent rejection of work in which the author has 
every confidence. Rejection of a story or an article is, in itself, 
no indication that the work is of inferior quality, for there 
are a score of reasons lying entirely outside the command of 
the writer which may determine an editor against accepting it. 
A number of these reasons may be deduced from what has 
already been said. An article sent to one of the larger maga- 
zines has to compete with literally thousands of others, hun- 
dreds of which are from the pens of the best writers of the 
day. Every magazine editor has in mind a particular audience 
to which he must cater, hence the possibility of acceptance is 
under many limitations and conditions of which the chance 
writer has no idea. This is so true, that many publishing 
houses, in despair of getting available matter from outside 
sources, sacrifice inspiration to necessity and employ staff 
writers at fixed retainer, on whom they can rely to give them 
what they want. Material offered may be inopportune; it may 
be that there has just been a run of articles of a similar 
nature, and that a change is due; or there may be an over- 
stock of manuscripts that have been accepted and that must 
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be run off before anything new can be admitted. Many articles 
received are entirely too long for the columns to which they 
are offered—a story of fifteen hundred words has ten times 
the chance of being accepted that one of ten thousand words 
has. Finally, it does happen sometimes that editors fail to 
recognize the things that are to their good; Jane Austen waited 
fifteen years for appreciative recognition, and Milton fifty; 
“Peg o’ My Heart” went begging to manager after manager, and 
Conan Doyle had a hard time getting into print. 

The rewards that await the successful writer who has his 
heart in his work—and no other will ever be successful—are 
most satisfying. The least of these is pecuniary compensation. 
Just what this will amount to, will depend, as in any other 
business, upon the quantity and quality of the output and the 
nature of the market on which it is placed. The largest emolu- 
ments accrue to the great fiction writers of international repute. 
There are writers in this country whose annual incomes reach 
fifty thousand ; the average reward of the author by profession 
has been estimated to be three thousand a year, but this is 
probably high. It will be more to the point to indicate the 
rates paid by a few of the better known magazines. Munsey 
pays from one to four cents a word; Pearson’s, between three 
and four cents; Outing, one cent; McCall’s, two cents for 
fiction, and half a cent for articles; Woman’s Magazine, one 
cent; Youth’s Companion, one and one-fourth cents for de- 
partment material and as much again for editorial page stuff; 
the Atlantic Monthly pays fifteen dollars for the thousand- 
word articles that appear in its Contributors’ Club, and Scrib- 
ner’s a little more for essays of the same nature; the Black Cat 
pays twenty-five dollars a story, and the Red, Green and Blue 
Book magazines from seventy-five to one hundred dollars. 
These estimates are taken from individual experiences, and do 
not pretend to be generalizations, though they will probably 
be found accurate even as such. Illustrated articles and para- 
graphs such as make up a great part of Popular Mechanics re 
ceive about two dollars each. Newspapers pay from fifteen 
dollars a column in some of the big metropolitan dailies, to a 
dollar in local sheets of the smaller cities. Special article 
work pays from one-fourth of a cent in newspaper work to 
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seven cents or more a word in the big weeklies. Favorite maga- 
zine prices for poetry range from twenty-five cents to a dollar 
a line: The Outlook pays a dollar a line, Pearson’s fifty cents, 
and the All-Story Weekly twenty-five cents. Besides the regu- 
lar rates, special prizes are continually being offered for letters, 
poems, stories and articles. The rewards here are fixed for the 
individual cases by the magazines that make the offers, and 
may range from one dollar to a thousand and more. 

If we have seemed to emphasize the mechanical and business 
sides of our subject, it has not been because we hold them 
paramount, but because the theory of writing has been the 
theme for more than supererogatory treatment. The bread- 
and-butter compensations of writing must receive their share of 
attention from anyone who intends to make a profession of lit- 
erature; but even for him there are returns that are far more 
worth while than editors’ checks. There is nothing that so 
awakens interest in all things under the sun, and heightens in 
consequence the joyous appreciation of God’s world, as the 
writer’s attitude toward the life around him. He finds new 
meaning in the starlight, and comes to understand better the 
clod beneath his feet. He reads with eagerness the books of the 
running brook, and his eye is quickened to see the good in 
everything. As the interest of the artist in his own work is 
greater than that of his admirers, so the zest of writing is 
greater than the pleasure of reading; yet nothing so heightens 
the appreciation of the literary work of others as the attempt 
to achieve like success oneself. Finally, and first of all, there is 
the pleasure of giving pleasure, and the satisfaction of casting 
abroad, in fact and in fiction, the seeds of right principle, noble 
action, and worthy attainment. 

Columbus, Ohio Ricuarp P. Bean. 














RETARDATION 


The retardation of children in the public schools is an ever 
increasing problem and one that cannot besolved until we know 
thoroughly the causes, the kinds and the remedies for retardation. 
Retarded children may be grouped into three classes: physically 
retarded, pedagogically and mentally retarded. Under physically 
retarded are grouped those who, because of physical defects, 
remain in a grade beyond the age of students in that grade. Peda- 
gogically retarded includes children of foreign birth who do not 
understand the language, or who have not become sufficiently 
familiar with our customs to adapt themselves readily to changing 
conditions in the school life. Under this head also are grouped 
those children who, because of emotional inhibitions, are not able 
to do all the work in the grade ahead. To the class of mentally 
retarded belong all those whose mental age does not coincide with 
their chronological age. 

The causes of retardation are many and varied. Some can be 
eliminated, others ameliorated, but unfortunately, many will have 
to be endured. Most of the causes for pedagogical retardation 
can be eliminated by the combined efforts of school boards, teachers 
and parents. With the fuller meaning of the state’s duty to 
educate all the children of all the people comes its obligation to look 
more closely to the physical well-being of the school child. Medi- 
cal inspection in the schools helps greatly toward ameliorating 
many causes of physical retardation. This agency can also help 
the mentally retarded where the causes are within its power, but 
where the causes are, as most frequently, bad heredity, the schools 
can do little. 

Unfamiliarity with the language, irregular attendance and bad 
behavior are the more common causes for pedagogical retardation 
and are within the power of some one to eradicate. The intro- 
duction of a special teacher in some schools, who gives all her time 
to helping backward children has done much to remedy the first 
two causes. It is her duty to take these children in classes of four 
or five for about twenty minutes and give them individual in- 
struction in the subjects they find the most difficult. Many chil- 
dren are thus able to keep up in their classes who would otherwise 
be obliged to repeat the year’s work because they failed in one or 
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two important subjects. A school’s efficiency is often measured 
by its attendance. It is the duty, therefore, of teachers and princi- 
pals to do all in their power to keep this standard high. Bad 
behavior in children arises from so many and varied causes that 
it is generally a problem to be solved by the teacher and the indi- 
vidual child. But very often a child is troublesome because he is 
not interested in the work. Either it is too hard for him or too 
easy. This is an individual problem and will always be with us 
and remain unsolved while we have our present system of group 

teaching. 2 

We cannot hope for the removal of many of the causes of physi- 
cal retardation, among which are mal-nutrition, deafness, poor 
eyesight, adenoids, etc., but by giving more attention to the physi- 
cal nature of the child we can remedy many of them. Many chil- 
dren have been considered dullards whose backwardness was due 
to deafness, which was curable. While adenoids, as is sometimes 
thought, are not a cause of low mentality, they do so lower the 
physical condition that mental energy is impaired. At present 
the school can do little more than find the cause for retardation 
and advise parents. But even that will help the child a great deal, 
for his case is at least understood, and he can be assured of intelli- 
gent treatment by his teacher. 

Mental retardation is the most difficult problem the school 
has to deal with because the causes are the hardest to determine. 
The question also arises as to whether mental retardation always 
means mental deficiency. A child may be mentally retarded 
because his mental development is slow. This slowness may be 
normal or it may be due to precocity rather than defectiveness. 
Many men of genius were accounted dullards in their youth. The 
causes of mental retardation laid to poor health can in many cases 
be partially remedied. But where bad heredity, either physical 
or moral, is the cause the school can do little at present for indi- 
vidual cases. Pre-vocational training will help greatly in segre- 
gating this class of children from those following a purely intel- 
lectual training. The sooner we begin to train this vast army of 
mentally backward children for the manual labor they will eventu- 
ally have to perform the less retardation we will find in our schools 
and the more efficient and skilled laborers in our factories and 


various industries. 
New Haven, Conn. CATHARINE R. O’MEara. 














ELEMENTA LATINA 
(Continued from April issue) 


A sentence like the following: liberi parentes amant, will show 
that the Possessive Pronoun may be often omitted in Latin, where 
there is no doubt of the meaning. While such examples as these: 
amice, tu dives es, ego pauper sum; amici, vos divites estis, nos 
pauperes sumus; Brute, frater tuus heri hic fuit; Brute, fratres tui 
heri hic fuerunt; amici, pater vester bonus est; amici, patres 
vestri boni sunt, would impress upon the pupil that tu and tuus 
must be used for you and your when there is only one person 
spoken io, vos and vester when there are more than one. Unless 
the use of these pronouns is made very clear, the pupils invariably 
confound them. The noun limited by tuus (i.e., the person or 
thing spoken of) may be in the Singular or in the Plural, but the 
person spoken to is only one. To give the meaning of tu as thou, 
and that of tuus as thy, as many grammarians do, hardly helps to 
remove the difficulty. To say: tuus is Singular and vester, Plural, 
is also greatly misleading. 

A sentence like the following: The boy told his brother that 
he had his book, will show the pupil the twofold meaning of the 
English Possessive Pronouns of the third person (his, her, its, 
their). If translated at all, they must be rendered by suuws, -a, 
-um, when they refer to the subject of their clause (reflexive); 
otherwise, eius must be used for the Singular (i.e., when standing 
for a noun in the Singular), and eorwm or earum for the Plural. 

If, in the above sentence, his own book is meant, suus will be 
used, and eius if it is his brother’s book. 

Puer dixit fratri (suo) se habere librum — 
-eius. 

In proceeding with the Conjugations the same general principles 
of study as for the declensions apply. At least simple introductory 
discussion should be had at a stage as early as possible, even before 
completing the declensions. The reason is obvious. Without 
predicate verbs neither sentences of any pretension nor connected 
stories can be formed. Furthermore, without these predicate 
verbs a thorough understanding of many cases is out of question. 

The salient point is that the pupil has a clear notion of the 
concept of the form that he is learning. And this can be best 
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accomplished by having recourse to the English, the latter in 
turn being rendered more intelligible by such procedure. Unless 
the pupil fully grasps the meaning of the English forms, the Latin 
forms which are new and strange to him, will be much less under- 
stood. 

Attention must be drawn at the very outset to the law govern- 
ing the structure of forms by joining the personal endings to the 
stem. This is done on the blackboard, always adding the English 
meaning; as, 

laud-o I praise lauda-mus__— we praise 
lauda-s = you praise lauda-tis you praise 
lauda-t _—ihe, she, it praises lauda-nt they praise 


The pupil should once and for all recognize lauda as the stem; the 
endings 0, s, t, mus, tis, nt predominate in the Active Voice. 

With the Present Tense serving as the basis, the pupil is expected 
to form, aided by occasional prompting of the teacher, the Im- 
perfect and Future Tenses, the first person having been correctly 
indicated on the blackboard. By so doing he will cooperate con- 
tinuously and add to his store of knowledge, teach himself. Here, 
of course, the teacher must call attention to the third element of 
the verb-form, namely the tense-sign. Thus 


lauda - ba -m 


praising - was - I 


is written on the blackboard as consisting of stem, tense-sign, and 
personal ending, and at once inflected like the present tense. The 
future tense will present some difficulties. The tense-sign here 
is the syllable -bi-. It should be insisted upon that the pupil 
form the first person of the Singular and Plural of the English 
future with shall, the two remaining forms with will. 

Familiarity with the few syllables and letters which form the 
signs of tense and the personal endings, gives mastery of whatever 
difficulty there is in the Latin verb. These, therefore, should 
now be as thoroughly learned as the multiplication table is by a 
beginner in arithmetic. 

The persons I, we, you, he, they, etc., are not expressed in 
Latin by the personal pronouns, except when emphasis or dis- 
tinction is intended. Generally, they are expressed by the 
personal endings attached to the stem or tense-sign. These end- 
ings are mostly fragments or relics of the original pronouns. 
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Make it a rule always to accompany the Latin form with its 
English equivalent, and to point out the equivalence; ¢.g., 


ama - mus ama- ba - mus amav- eri - mus 
love - we loving - were - we have loved - shall - we 


Finally write the formula for the tense formation conspicuously 
on the board, leaving it there for quite a while, viz: 


V=s+tst+pe 
(V=Verb Form, s=stem, ts=tense-sign, pe= personal ending.) 


The formation of the tenses of the Passive Voice is easily accom- 
plished by juxtapositing the active and passive voices. Moreover, 
the rule should obtain that every new tense formation, as well as 
new conjugation, should be expanded out of some of the previously 
mastered knowledge, the store of which should continually in- 
creased by the gradual assimilation of new matter. Thus laudai 
may be easily developed into laudatur, “r” being recognized as 
the principal mark of the Passive. 

The conjugation of the irregular verb sum should necessarily 
precede the development of the perfect tenses of the passive voice. 
The participle is the complement of the auxiliary verb sum and 
agrees with the subject in gender. The pupil can then evolve the 
new forms easily. 

The tenses of the subjunctive mood are conveniently studied 
with “ut;”’ sometimes the historical “cum” is more suitable. 

Thus the indicated methods, which long usage has approved, 
predicate the fact that the most arduous work is to be done at 
the first presentation of the moods and tenses of the conjugation 
which is first studied. Once studied and all the applicable rules 
indelibly conveyed to the memory, it behooves the teacher to 
expect the pupil to develop analogous forms and conjugations 
for himself, and the teacher by the slight aid of pointing out 
dissimilarities to the pupil is relieved from repeating all the matter 
taught at first. Thus this necessary drill in the conjugations, often 
decried by many as “killjoy” for the intellect, becomes an inter- 
esting mind-developing exercise which leaves small room for the 
odium universally attaching to the study of Latin today and not 
unrightfully because the teacher does not understand how to 
make this elementary study comparative and thereby intellectual 
and interesting. 
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Moreover, the third conjugation, distinguished for its com- 
plicated forms, is based on simple rules. When the pupil has 
learned by analogy of laudabo and monebo that in the present 
indicative the vowel of the tense-sign is i (and in the 8. Pl. w.), he 
has learned much. 

Etymology constitutes the chief matter for first year Latin 
students and yet the most important rules of syntax should be 
illustrated and treated more or less in detail. It is not necessary 
that the pupil fully comprehend all these illustrations nor should 
he be required to pass written tests on them. The pupil shall 
first gradually step by step deduct the abstract law from many 
lone concrete examples and each rule aligns itself in the proper 
place of a system which in its fulness is effected at the end of the 
course and should never be conveyed to the pupil at the beginning. 
Thus many peculiarities of the declensions manifest themselves 
but do not need any special treatment and also numerous other 
syntactical peculiarities become comparatively easy after such 
detailed explanation even before the rule is known by the pupil. 

Special attention and as much time as may be required should be 
given to the Participial Constructions and to the Accusative with 
the Infinitive. After having stripped this participial construction 
of everything foreign and through it made the pupil accurate in 
the use of the English equivalent and all this by means of many in- 
dividual examples, we arrive at the law. Illustrate by examples— 
invariably letting the blackboard appeal to the eye: Romani 
oppida capta delebant. The Romans destroyed the towns taken. 
The R. destroyed the towns which they had taken. The R. took 
the towns and destroyed them. Milites opus susceptum con- 
fecerunt. The soldiers finished the undertaken work. The S. 
finished the work which they had undertaken. The S. undertook 
and finished the work. Then deduce the rule: Dependent clauses 
in English are often rendered by a participle, which, having the 
form of an adjective, as such agrees with its subject. 

The Ablative Absolute should also be treated as a case and not 
as a sentence. Illustrate the difficult syntactical construction 
and present the logical solution clearly to the mind of the pupil 
by the following, or similar, examples written on the blackboard: 

Hannibal Alpibus superatis in Italiam venit. Devicto Croeso 
Cyrus Lydorum regno potitus est. Urbe capta cives fugerunt. 
Then let the pupil inquire: When did Hannibal invade Italy? 
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When did Cyrus seize the Lydian throne? When did the citizens 
flee? The answer accounts satisfactorily for the use of the con- 
struction and it requires only to translate the correct idea into 
idiomatic English: “After he crossed the Alps,” “after he van- 
quished Croesus,” “‘after he captured the city.” By an inversion 
the English may be rendered: “He crossed the Alps and invaded 
Italy,” ete. 

Special facility in the rendition of Latin into English should be 
enjoined upon the pupils before requiring the colloquial tongue 
to be translated into the dead language. 

From these and numerous other examples the pupil, guided by 
the teacher, deduces the rule that only a noun or pronoun other 
than the subject of the leading verb can be used in the Ablative 
Absolute. 

In like manner the Accusative with the Infinitive may be brought 
home. Here, too, it is of importance to bridge the gulf between 
the two languages, pointing out how the language formation 
differs so that exactly corresponding expressions for the same 
idea do not exist in both languages. The finesse of this and other 
constructions is thus indicated to the pupil who is led to appreciate 
the new language because it opens vistas of unknown beauties in 
his own. But let our starting point be the English language and 
take expressions like “We know this to be true,” “I believe this 
to be so,” “The officers order their men to advance,” written on 
the board in both languages. The pupil will readily notice that 
in each case a verb of feeling or believing or inbeo are used with 
an Acc. w. Inf. Again we let him ask a question: What do we 
know? What dol believe? What did they order? At once this 
construction itself (the Accusative with the Infinitive) is seen to 
be the object. Then ask how the same thought may be rendered 
into English with an equivalent fewness of words. Without 
difficulty it will be found that we may also say: “We know that 

. . .” “TI believe that . . .” This translation, too, is written 
on the board and proceed to illustrate the different tenses of the 
infinitive. 

In the Latin readings let the pupil select all the verbs governing 
an Acc. w. Inf. and compile them. This list may be used for 
excellent home exercises and, at the same time, forms a review of 
the vocabulary. In this manner the way to an understanding of 
these constructions never encountered in the English language 
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may be made easy, safer, pleasant and interesting even to the 
most progressive among our pupils who desire to exercise the 
initiative of discovering things for themselves. If the teacher 
has laid a good foundation in the first year and the pupils have 
been taught methods of study bordering on self-education, we 
later on have relatively simple work with etymology and the most 
important principles of syntax. 

A few hints as to the practical use and application of the matter 
learned—which ought to be thoroughly comprehended—conclude 
this treatise. As the most valuable knowledge is derived only 
from use, hence the unalterable law that everything should be 
practised before being applied. At this early stage the first 
knowledge of forms and vocables best comes to the pupil in the 
class, to be later privately studied at home, and must be exercised 
again and again to acquire dexterity. To adhere, however, 
to one and the same form of drilling for a great length of time, 
exhausts the patience of the pupil and should be avoided. Ques- 
tion and answer should always be concise, with the interval of 
recollection between them growing shorter as facility is acquired. 
The whole class is kept alert and attentive by naming the pupil 
after the interval, e¢.g.: Question “The general praises his men.” 
(Interval.) “Jones!” “Dux milites laudat. The general praises 
his men” comes the answer, the pupil not having omitted to 
repeat the English equivalent, which should be insisted upon. 
When the answer is correct, proceed to the next sentence without 
loss of time, without let or hindrance, filling in every minute and 
thus compelling the pupils by ever required attentiveness to 
ascertain that certainty of forms, that perspicuity in expression 
and that readiness in answering speedily and correctly which is 
otherwise striven for in vain. Any wrong answer is at once 
corrected by the cooperation of the wide awake class, to be re- 
peated by the pupil missing it; for the erroneous adheres often 
better than the correct. As above illustrated make it a rule to 
always insist on the English equivalent of every Latin form. 
Another good device is to require answers to a group question, ¢.g., 
“What are the the three Pl., Pres., Ind. A. and P. of moneo?” 
Give all three S. Ind. A. of audio—enlivening the exercise by 
having as many pupils as possibile participate. 

The most excellent method to drill in the language consists in 
translating an English version back into the original; this becomes 
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especially effective by variations on the matter read. Begin 
early to change the singular to the plural or vice versa, active 
to passive, present to the other tenses, gradually receding from 
the original more and more. At the same time the etymology, 
the syntactical relations, the idiomatic differences of both languages 
together with the vocabularies are constantly reviewed. 

The importance of repetition cannot be over-emphasized. 
Repetition should invariably precede the new matter at the 
beginning of the period. The “pensum correctum” should be 
learned fluently and correctly, therefore rather prescribe less home 
work but insist on its careful study. Successful work is deter- 
mined not by amount of matter seen but by amount assimilated. 
Whenever any matter studied during a preceding portion of the 
term has been forgotten or is vaguely or inaccurately recalled, a 
review is in order—provided the teaching has not been, destitute 
of desirable qualities. 

Never permit the pupil to take up any new matter without 
letting a sufficient explanation go with it. 

The most skilful contrivances according to the most orderly 
process will avail little unless the teacher is a good disciplinarian. 
Discipline is the first, second, and third prerequisite. But a 
school tyrant, on the other hand, accomplishes naught except to 
make himself and the subject equally detested. Moderate the 
voice to fill the room. Shouting is too much of a strain, tires out 
the teacher and produces an inattentive class. 

A proper personality is indispensable—one who is a thorough 
master of his subject, who is filled with love for his noble vocation, 
who appreciates the beautiful and ideal in antiquity with an open 
eye for the demands of the present, and above all one to whom not 
the subject matter to be taught but the pupil is the alpha and 
omega of all his activity. 


Regis High School, 
New York City. 


Francis M. Scuirp. 











FEDERAL AID FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ' 


So far as the bills before Congress would simply “encourage” 
vocational education in the present high and elementary schools 
through the disbursement of three million dollars for such 
training, the advantage to the Federal Government would be 
almost inconsiderable because most of the so-called “industrial 
States” now give that training and might only accept and 
apply their full allotments against their present expenses for 
this training. 

The special value sought in these bills is, or should be, the 
development of educational opportunities for “Those who work 
while they work,” for the countless millions who left, and will 
leave, school at from fourteen to sixteen with about a sixth 
or seventh grade attainment and with no prospect or opportu- 
nity for further training except as now developed through these 
bills. 

In other words, it is the infinite hope and promise of these 
bills to establish an educational highway, inexpensive and 
convenient along the “lower route” indicated in the diagram. 
This is the route that 90 per cent of all Americans are forced 
to travel through life, a mere bramble in America, beset with 
every hazard and difficulty, but in most European countries, a 
rounded turnpike, none too easy, but entirely clear in its 
direction, purpose and end. 

A CHOICE OF ROUTES TO EFFICIENCY 

By taking this highway, 65 per cent of the men in the 
topmost places in the wonderful industries of Germany 
gained their present places, while those who took the easier, 
“The College Route,” are serving under these men of labor 
who used the Continuation School in connection with their 
daily tasks. 

GUIDANCE NEEDED MORE THAN MONEY 

As President Wilson said last January, “We ought to have 
a great system of industrial and vocational education under 
~ 1 Advance proof from “American School Journal,” Milwaukee, Wis., 
May, 1916. 
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Federal guidance and with Federal aid.” Money is of minor 
consequence except as it supports and dignifies the Federal 
guidance; brains, not money; brains fused in the hot furnace 
of deep and inclusive experience. 

The question is not one of education only, but of education 
plus industry. One cannot teach what he does not know. The 
federal board must know, in the only way possible, the way of 
vital life experience, what are the needs, the aspirations and 
the hopes of industry in both the field of labor and of manage- 
ment. It must have even that “sixth sense” which weighs the 
inarticulate and makes it articulate. Millions of students 
must be summoned from the work places in office and store, in 
shop and street, each to be advanced by this schooling from 
whatever is his present place to the next better, and the next. 
The board will succeed in geometric proportion as it answers, 
through the depths of experience, to the experiences and the 
hopes of the millions to be taught. 

This requires, for instance, that there be upon the federal 
board a well chosen manufacturer who will express the judg- 
ment and experience of his kind; and another from commerce, 
other than manufacturing; and one of labor; and one of agri- 
culture; with the Commissioner of Education ew-officio for evi- 
dent reasons. No one should be forced upon such a board as 
its chairman or its executive officer. The board will know 
whom to choose upon mature consideration. 


COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Some may not realize that there is close behind this bill 
something very different from a mere invitation to partake of 
vocational instruction. Almost immediately, upon the action 
of states, they will be forced back of this bill, as in Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, and in a measure, in several other states. 

Everyone is realizing and agreeing that every youthful indus- 
trial worker under sixteen, seventeen or possibly eighteen, must 
be required by state legislation to go to a vocational school 
a certain number of hours each week for instruction in his 
occupation or a better one if need be. America will not waste 
longer the child life of the nation nor leave little children to 
battle alone in industry against the world, Compulsory part- 
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time school attendance for young workers during working 
hours is, in fact, only a broad social recognition of the right of 
the child to efficient, vital training in the pathways of life which 
each must tread, and that recognition expressed in terms of 
agreement of action. Without compulsion, there has been no 
measurable success anywhere. Children come to these schools 
inversely as their needs. A few choice employers assist. The 
inconsiderate, or mean, employer never does. 

We call ours a representative Government. Legislatively 
it isso. It must be more so in administration. Germany leads, 
with some other European countries close behind, in develop- 
ing the principal of administration through representative 
bodies. Only a representative control can best control. Any 


other lacks judgment. 

The foregoing statement of the personal essential in this 
board, representative and cooperative, covers the experience of 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, France and other countries, and 
works perfectly in Wisconsin. 

Far better wait another year or two than start wrong with 
ill consequence, dissension and later correction. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


He who sees vocational education only in the lump as a big 
and simple thing does not see it at all. Or he sees it as one 
sees a city in the farthest distance, dim and dull. It is one 
thing to develop educational processes for plumbers; it is 
quite another thing for master carpenters; and again very 
different for textiles or salesmanship. Success in each direc- 
tion will be in geometric proportion as committees represen- 
tative of the employers and wage earners in each occupation 
directly participate in the determination of the major edu- 
cational and trade requirements. This is illustrated in the 
foremost city in the world in the training of its workers (Mu- 
nich, Bavaria), where twenty-three representatives of the local 
occupations constitute the Board of Vocational Education with 
the burgomaster and the city superintendent of schools er 
officio members, and with further advisory committees in the 
respective trades. Says Dr. Kerschensteiner, the superinten- 
dent, “I could not get along any other way.” This personnel 
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causes each local occupation, fifty in all, to be taught with a 
particularity and intensiveness that makes the city lead in 
its industries in all the markets of the world. So the board in 
Crefeld, Germany, contains eighteen men from almost as many 
occupations with the same ea-officio members. This is the 
common practice in Europe where the federal boards are under 
the Department of Industry and not of education—a principle 
which we recognized recently in placing the appropriations 
of the Lever law and its execution in our agricultural de- 
partment. 

Some may feel that any federal board would naturally have 
these advisory committees, but the bills neither provide for 
them nor for the payment of their necessary traveling expenses, 
etc., as they should. 

Also, it is a strange tendency of human nature once put in 
authority to be self-satisfied and hesitate to seek advice from 
other than subordinates. One very great industrial state pro- 
vides for advisory committees to its state board but does not 
require the board to consult such committees. A committee 
member says that in four years he has never been asked a major 
question. The state is very rich, very great in manufacturing, 
and yet for want of thorough-going correlation in each particu- 
lar major occupation, its vocational education is negligible, 
and, in many respects, abominable. The federal advisory com- 
mittees should not be permanent but should act only upon 
fair necessity at the cost of their actual expenses. One such 
committee in each trade will save much of the expense of forty- 
nine other committees in the several states, committees dis- 
associated each duplicating the work of all the rest. Half of 
the value of the law lies in the service of the representative 
board and advisory committees. 


WHO WANTS THESE CHANGES? 


The National Association of Manufacturers, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. 8. A., and the American Federation of 
Labor insist upon the foregoing improvements in the bills now 
before Congress; that every effort should be made to secure 
these changes, and that if these changes cannot be secured, that 
the same effort be made to defeat all bills with full confidence 
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in the enactment of these improvements at a later session. 
The National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation is equally favorable and earnest in advocating these 
changes, and also the American Home Economics Association. 
It is estimated, therefore, that there are about 2,800,000 
supporters of this legislation who insist that it is vital to their 
interests that these changes be made. Doubtless many other 
organizations are of the same judgment. The maturing of this 
common judgment in recent months is remarkable. It is evi- 
dence that if any are still unconvinced they will not be for long. 


SALARY OF THE FEDERAL BOARD 


This board is to develop a new type of agricultural educa- 
tion as well as for the city vocations. Prussia has 4,500 
agricultural schools, a school almost within sight of every 
farmhouse, to which the boys go in winter and the girls in 
summer. Millions will attend these schools, all told, of all 
ages and everywhere. The two million children who annually 
leave the public schools from the sixth to the eighth grade 
will attend. The present public schools which now cost about 
$600,000,000 annually for running expenses will be greatly 
affected. 

It is unthinkable that this work shall be under the direction 
of other than the ablest men obtainable in the United States. 
Such men now occupy places of substantial equal dignity. 
Would it not be a reproach upon the nation itself, to ask such 
men to work for half price or less when the money returns 
alone from a very superior personnel will be figured in millions, 
and when the employer, the United States of America, is rich 
beyond imagination. 

The members of the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Federal Reserve Board are paid ten thousand dollars or more. 
It is submitted that a salary of ten thousand dollars is the least 
that comports with the self-respect of the personnel and the 
dignity of the work. 

H. E. Mixes, 
President, Wisconsin State Board of Education. 











THE EDUCATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


It is the glory of the Catholic teacher that he considers the 
development of strong will power as the chief end of educa- 
tion, but while this is his glory it is also his cross. There is 
no work in the field of education so difficult and trying or 
so rich in disappointments and failures as the education of 
the will. One of the chief difficulties of the task lies in the 
fact that the teacher may not attempt to train all his pupils 
in the same manner. His procedure cannot be governed by 
one set of hard and fast rules. In his treatment he must 
take into account the individuality of each pupil; the train- 
ing given to the sanguine pupil must differ from that given to 
the phlegmatic boy. The stubborn pupil requires a treatment 
quite different from that accorded the docile lad. 

But the true teacher who is inspired by the ideals of his 
profession will find in the very diversity of character among 
his pupils not difficulties only but an element which does, in 
fact, constitute one of the distinctive charms of teaching. 
Teachers of experience and power recognize this fact. Such a 
teacher gave expression to the thought at a teachers’ meeting 
which the author recently attended: “I for one would rather 
teach a class of thirty youngsters of whom two or three were 
stubborn, four or five sanguine, a few nervous, one or two 
indolent and others exhibiting diversity of disposition, than 
have charge of a class of fifteen boys of such sweet and gentle 
temperament that I should never, during the ten months of the 
scholastic year, be called upon to correct a fault or bend a 
will to the yoke of obedience. The atmosphere in such a 
school would be cold, lifeless and unreal. Such boys would not 
be red-blooded, healthy, real boys. I would gladly relinquish 
the care of fifteen such little angels to abler hands than mine. 
The thirty real, natural, young Americans possess more charm 
for me.” The variety in the membership of the class, while 
remaining a distinct difficulty for the teacher should also be a 
joy and an inspiration to him as it calls for educational work 
of a high order. 

In Germany, a couple of years ago, there appeared a little 
book which was commended by the Catholic press of that coun- 
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try as being peculiarly adapted to assist the teacher in dealing 
with the diversity of character to be found in the membership 
of his class." The American teacher will find the book a store- 
house of valuable information, though he must not expect that 
all that is recommended for German and Austrian boarding- 
schools be equally practical for the education of American lads. 

Before devoting special efforts to the individual pupil it 
will be advisable to become acquainted with the individuality of 
the class. It has been well said that the attitude of the teacher 
in the primary grades should be that of a mother; in the gram- 
mar grades and high school, that of a father, and in college 
that of a friend. The mental and physical development of the 
pupils will deeply affect the general character of the class, 
but most classes reveal certain other traits and characteristics 
which are indicative of a special individuality. This individu- 
ality is to a great extent the result of the influence wielded 
by class leaders. It is no mean part of the teacher’s task to 
discover the leaders and as far as possible make use of them to 
exert a good influence on the rest of the class. At times, the 
leadership of a class may drift into the worst possible hands. A 
boy who is, perhaps, a bully, may, by sheer brawn and muscle, 
have won first place in school athletics and through this be 
enabled to dominate his class in spite of the fact that he may 
exert all his influence in intimidating the good element in a 
class and leading astray the weak and undecided characters 
which may be present. Of course, the teacher should endeavor 
to cure the bully, to convert him from his evil ways and to 
turn his influence with the class to good account. Should 
he, however, find it impossible to turn such a leader’s power 
into proper channels he should, after having exhausted all 
other means at his disposal, seek to remove such a pupil 
from the class to which his influence was proving so harmful. 
The teacher must ever be on the alert to prevent the evil ele- 
ment which may usually be found in any large number of 
pupils, from dominating the class. He should promote by 
every legitimate means in his power the leadership of suitable 
pupils. Of course, he must never stoop to the employment of 


1 Johann, Nep. Eckinger, S. J. Die katholische Anstaltserziehung in 
Theorie und Praxis, Herder Friebourg und St. Louis. 
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espionage or favoritism. This would destroy his influence with 
the class. Should a class be found devoid of special individu- 
ality, which is very rarely the case, and to be met with only 
in cases where there is no element present, strong enough to 
unite all the members and give a form and soul to the whole 
body, then the teacher would be confronted with the difficult 
task of controlling a large group with little or no assistance. 
In such a situation he has no point of vantage which he might 
employ to infuse a spirit of righteousness and godliness into 
the class. In circumstances such as these the teacher must be 
especially careful of his own actions, of his word, of his every 
movement, for it is probable that the pupils devoid of all other 
leadership will grow along the lines of the teacher’s own ideals. 

While studying the character of the whole class the teacher 
will scarcely fail to notice individual pupils, who require spe- 
cial attention and special treatment. They may be abnormal; 
their character may lack an essential element or be diseased. 
Their need of special treatment may be quite evident, never- 
theless, the teacher should proceed very carefully when he 
undertakes to cure them. Physicians often make a wrong diag- 
nosis and teachers are not less liable to err. They should avoid 
snapshot judgments and take into account not merely sur- 
face indications or the opinions and impressions of fellow 
teachers. Such a procedure frequently renders it impossible 
for the teacher to reach the heart of the boy and understand his 
real self. 

The boy who is, among his companions, “a good fellow” may 
nevertheless be at the bottom of every trick; he may be willing 
at all times to play the scape-goat; when any trouble is investi- 
gated, the responsibility seems to rest on this boy, all others 
having succeeded in keeping clear of complicity in the mis- 
chief, while this boy has taken no pains to prove his innocence. 
He is either too stupid or too easy-going to worry about his 
reputation. He resents no punishment meted out to him by the 
teacher but he is nevertheless far from mending his ways. 
Every teacher of experience is familiar with these dull, slow- 
witted, much-abused lads. What can be done for them? At- 
tack the evil at its root. The poor boy is probably suffering 
from the mistaken notion that he is a hero, who, rather than 
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“give the other fellow away,” takes the punishment upon him- 
self. The teacher should deal with a case like this in private 
and in all seriousness and kindness, show him that instead of 
being a hero he is a dupe, who is being abused and deceived 
by those whom he strives to benefit. He should endeavor to 
awaken the lad’s manliness and his ambition for what is truly 
good and great. 

The rude, insolent boy presents another type demanding 
study and special treatment at the hands of the teacher. This 
boy probably knows nothing of refinement or of a good home. 
His mother may be dead and he may have been abused and 
ill treated by servants or older members of the family. Natu- 
rally the fruits of this rough training make their appearance in 
his school life and show themselves in his impudent bearing 
towards the teacher and in his rough and ready manner towards 
his school companions. He shows little heart or feeling. Call 
him to terms and he is apt to tell you to your face that he is 
only defending himself. The teacher must be prudent in 
dealing with these pupils. They are inclined to bully the 
teacher publicly and to destroy his authority. Corporal punish- 
ment may at times be necessary to put them in their place. 
When they have been made to respect authority they may be 
won over by kindly treatment. Much may be done for these 
pupils by judicious use of stories of true heroism, which may 
lead them to see that strength delights to appear as a protector 
to the weak and the helpless. 

The impertinent, forward, saucy pupil is more readily im- 
proved. An exhibition of his ignorance before the class will 
frequently suffice to make him more discreet and modest in 
dispensing his wisdom. Among the more mature pupils of this 
type effective treatment may be frequently found in the simple 
process of ignoring them in public and in private calling their 
attention to the fact that they are making themselves absurd 
in the eyes of their more intelligent fellow pupils. 

Some teachers pride themselves on their ability in drawing a 
clear line of distinction between good and bad, between well- 
behaved and mischievous children. Nevertheless, any such 
division is dangerous to the teacher and to the pupils alike. 
Mistakes will naturally occur in classifying a boy or girl 
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with the good or the bad, and any method of cock-sure classifi- 
cation will lead to the teacher’s adhering to the classification 
once made. The good child will always be good and everything 
it does is interpreted on this principle, while the child classi- 
fied as bad will always be regarded as bad and this attitude 
will not fail to discourage and to turn the child into the thing 
the teacher thinks him. Nevertheless, every teacher knows 
from experience that many a pupil who maintained a virtuous 
appearance throughout his school life rapidly met moral ship- 
wreck in the adult world, while many a mischievous, tricky 
schoolboy proved in after life an honor to both church and 
country. 

Might we not find the principal cause of many a deep disap- 
pointment in the mistaken treatment of the boy by a teacher 
who perpetually viewed him as wearing a halo of sanctity; a 
teacher who could only see his virtues, and who treated all his 
faults as peccadilloes and worthy of attention. When such a 
pupil exchanges the security of the school for the battlefield 
of life his faults and peccadilloes assume a new aspect, while 
he lacks the strength to resist the powers of darkness. 

The wise teacher will never forget that he is dealing with 
young pupils, or with children who are passing through the 
years of physical and mental development; their bodies are 
still growing and so are their minds and wills. Among such 
pupils there are no cases of confirmed wickedness or of con- 
firmed grace. The strength of character to be expected at forty 
has not yet made its appearance. The real teacher will con- 
sider it as a sacred duty to discover the good points in pupils 
suffering from a bad reputation, and he will search with no 
less diligence for the weak spots in the pupils that are loved 
and praised by everyone. It is his mission to save and to 
strengthen all of good to be found in the bad boy no less than 
to root out the faults and weaknesses which may be discover- 
able in the good boy. 

A teacher who has grown gray in his work among boys once 
acknowledged to me that his experiences had taught him to 
look with apprehension to the future of the “goody-goody” boy 
in whom teachers seem to look in vain for anything blame- 
worthy or punishable. Such boys are likely to grow proud of 
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their virtues and they are being ill prepared for the storms 
and temptations of the cruel and merciless world which they 
must enter on leaving school. The same educator admitted 
that the boy who was moderately mischievous stood a better 
chance to fight successfully the battles of life for the punish. 
ments and the reproaches to which he was obliged to submit 
at school added strength to his character and helped to smooth 
off his rough edges. Owing to this process a pearl hidden 
away in the rough shell may one day be permitted to shine 
forth in full brilliancy. This view should not lead the teacher 
to lift rough uncouth lads into models for the imitation of 
the school, but such considerations as these should give courage 
and hope to the teacher in his endeavors to improve the less 
attractive among his pupils. 

The nervous child is very numerous in our city schools. 
Rightly considered, he is out of place in a school. He should 
be in a sanitarium or under medical treatment. The teacher 
should exercise towards this child the duties of a nurse; he 
should be gentle with him and not exacting in his demands 
but he must insist upon what is necessary. Home study should 
be reduced to a minimum but the teacher should endeavor to 
see to it that the leisure thus afforded be profitably employed 
in healthful play, in exercise, and in sleep and not in nerve- 
racking amusements. The teacher should interview the parents 
of the nervous child at the earliest possible moment so as to 
secure their cooperation. 

Care should be taken not to confound the nervous with the 
merely restless, inattentive, fidgety and giddy child. Some of 
these traits spring from a superabundance of animal energy 
and not from nervousness. The boy who is forever shifting his 
position, who cannot, or will not, keep his mind on his books, 
may be the healthiest boy in his class, but of so lively a dis- 
position that his mind is ever active and his body must corre- 
spond. It would be a mistake to treat this boy as nervous. 
He needs plenty of work instead and when his interest centers 
in his studies he will be likely to find his way rapidly towards 
the head of his class. 

The teacher is indeed deserving of sympathy who must re- 
ceive into his class the petted and spoiled child. The teacher 
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is sure to be cautioned to be gentle, and forebearing with the 
tender baby, “mother’s darling.” In this case, however, the 
teacher may count upon the assistance of the other members 
of the class in taking care of “mamma’s darling,” and in a 
group of forty or fifty pupils there is every reason to believe 
that this child will lose much of his morbid sensitiveness. 
The teacher will, nevertheless, find the task of having the child 
conform to the severe methods of school management trying. 
A loving kindness will aid him to lead even these children to 
learn and to practice self denial and unswerving loyalty to 
duty. Ifa child is to prove a success in life he must be taught 
as early as possible to realize that his will is not supreme and 
that his whims and caprices must submit to law and order. 
He must realize with Tennyson that: 


“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 


There are sufficient grounds for the view that most of the 
stubbornness found among children may be traced to false 
methods of education employed by parents or teachers. Par- 
ents and teachers may be met who are forever issuing orders. 
They do not stop to consider whether all their orders can be 
carried out and on the other hand no matter what the child 
has done, no matter what efforts he has made, he may expect 
nothing but reproach; the child never can do anything satis- 
factory for these parents and teachers. Is it a matter of sur- 
prise, therefore, that the child who is subjected to this treat- 
ment should finally come to disregard all commands and that 
he should find satisfaction in acting contrary to the wishes of 
his superiors? Should a teacher find such a pupil in his class 
he need not be discouraged. Proper treatment will be likely 
to work a transformation in due time. This pupil must be led 
to realize that he must submit to authority. Be sure that you 
are right when you give him a command and then see to it that 
he obeys. No opportunity must be allowed for the stubborn 
pupil to triumph over the teacher. But while all this is true 
a competent teacher will use every available means to focus the 
strength of will possessed by such a pupil on right objects. If 
this is done those interested in the stubborn boy may live to see 
him a leader among men. 
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Care should be exercised by the teacher in discriminating 
between the stubborn and the independent boy. The latter 
acts contrary to the teacher’s commands not for the mere satis- 
faction of following his own sweet will but rather because he 
is convinced that he knows the matter in hand better than the 
teacher; he feels himself humiliated by being required to 
always obey and follow the teacher’s guidance; he longs to 
break away from leading strings; he is eager to follow his 
own initiative. Some pupils who belong in this class are gifted. 
They possess strong minds and strong will power; they will, if 
directed aright, make their mark in the world or in the church. 
But they require special training, which it may be admitted is 
difficult particularly when they are found in a large number of 
mediocre pupils. Under such circumstances the teacher should 
allow these gifted pupils every opportunity for private initia- 
tive that is consonant with class management. They should 
not be nagged at for mere trifles, but they should be kept busy 
with extra tasks that make heavy demands upon their indus- 
try. They should feel that the teacher is glad to assist them 
in their eagerness to learn, but the teacher’s care of these pupils 
must not be allowed to interfere with the general work of the 
class. 

The proud pupil offers peculiar difficulties to the teacher. 
If the form of pride is mere vanity springing from the con- 
sciousness of good looks, fashionable clothes, etc., the check 
will come naturally enough from association with his com-. 
panions who are not apt to tolerate priggishness of this kind 
in their midst. But where the pride springs from the con- 
sciousness of ability the remedy is not so near at hand. Of 
course, the boy, even though he be proud, must not be censured 
where no censure is deserved, but the remedy may be found 
by the teacher in discovering to his talented pupil real defects 
which were hidden from his eyes. Care must be exercised, 
however, by the teacher before performing this duty in public. 
Much more may be done in cases of this kind by the employ- 
ment of the positive method. The pupil’s attention should be 
directed to those things that are really praiseworthy before 
the Lord to the end that saintliness and virtue may become the 
goal of ambition, 
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The lazy pupil is frequently the despair of a zealous and 
ambitious teacher. It is essential, however, to avoid mistaking 
the dull and stupid boy who has no ability, for the lazy pupil. 
If the Lord has not given a boy sufficient talent to pass the 
sixth-grade examinations, the boy is certainly not deserving of 
punishment for his mental poverty. The teacher at times de- 
mands too much of the class, in which case the less gifted find 
themselves unable to reach the required standard and they are 
likely to grow discouraged and to find themselves without 
sufficient energy to make renewed efforts. It is a mistake to 
characterize these boys as lazy. Punishment will not improve 
the case; encouragement is what is needed. At times the con- 
dition of the apparently lazy boy is due to physical defects of 
eyes or teeth, or stomach, and a grave injustice is done when 
they are treated as if they were lazy. 

If the laziness be real and not merely apparent the teacher’s 
task will not be an easy one. He must seek to arouse the boy’s 
interest and through it to release his energy. He must be led 
to work and to work hard. This may call for the special atten- 
tion of the teacher for some time. If the boy can be led to 
taste the joys found in real work and to appreciate the fruits 
of hard labor there is every hope that in the battle of life he 
may acquit himself not without credit. 

We have presented a few types, chosen at random from the 
school population. Many more might be pointed out, but we 
must not forget that each teacher has his own individuality, 
and as no two pupils are entirely alike, so no two teachers 
are identical in character nor can they follow with success 
identity of method. Each teacher must employ means that he 
can best use in dealing with the pupils committed to his care. 
The most that may be done by a general discussion of the sub- 
ject is to call attention to some of the difficulties of character 
training and to suggest a few general lines of treatment. The 
final conclusion at which the Catholic teacher at least will 
arrive is the conviction that our best efforts are but attempts. 
We shall never be able to see with distinctness into the hearts 
of our pupils and hence all our works shall be in vain unless the 
Holy Spirit guides our thoughts and steps and unless the light 
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of His holy countenance dispels the mists that gatlier before 
our earthly gaze. The most powerful educational forces at the 
disposal of the Catholic teacher are to be found in his religious 
life, in his Communions, and in his prayers. 
Fewix M. Kirsca, O. M. Cap. 
Herman, Pa. 











RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 
DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES! 


The movement for correlating religious instruction with public 
education is one evidence of the wakening of the American people 
to the right of the child to his religious heritage. The Thirteenth 
Annual Convention of the R. E. A. has made a distinct contribu- 
tion to this movement. The practices and results of the diverse 
experiments in this field were made the subject of preliminary 
investigations. These investigations were summarized in advance 
and made available in print. The legal status of religious instruc- 
tion in connection with public schools in this country was made 
clear. Both by the preliminary studies and by the papers and 
discussions at the meetings, the policies and attitudes of Jews, 
Catholics and Protestants have been given full and free expression 
in regard to fundamental principles, present practices and plans, 
and unsolved problems. The possibility of frank and friendly 
cooperation among all persons whose primary interest is in 
welfare of children and the promotion of the kingdom of God 
has been once more demonstrated, and their substantial agree- 
ment on certain principles concerning the relation of religious 
instruction to public education has been revealed. These princi- 
ples may be formulated as follows, and may be regarded as the 
declaration of the R. E. A. on the subject of the convention. 

1. The church and state are to be regarded as distinct institu- 
tions, which, as far as possible, cooperate through the agency of 
their common constitutuents in their capacity as individual 
citizens. 

2. All children are entitled to an organic program of education, 
which shall include adequate facilities, not only for general but 
for religious instruction and training. 

8. Such a division of the child’s time as will allow opportunity 
and strength for religious education should be reached by consulta- 
tion between parents and public school authorities without formal 
agreement between the state and the churches as institutions. 

4. The work of religious instruction and training should be done 
by such institutions as the home, the church and the private school, 

1The report of the Committee of The Council, appointed to prepare a 
statement of findings on the subject of the annual meeting, reported and 


adopted by the Association on March 1. 
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and not by the public school nor in official connection with the 
public school. 

5. The work of religious education must depend for dignity, 
interest and stimulus upon the recognition of its worth, not merely 
by public school authorities, but by the people themselves as repre- 
sented in the homes, the churches, private schools and colleges, 
and industries. . 

6. The success of a program of religious education depends— 

(a) Upon the adoption of a schedule which shall include 
the systematic use of week days as well as Sundays 
for religious instruction and training. 

(b) Upon more adequate provision for training in the 
experience of public and private worship, and for 
the use of worship as an educational force. 

(c) Upon the degree to which the materials and methods 
employed express both sound educational theory and 
the ideals of the religious community in a systematic 
plan for instruction and training, which shall in- 
clude all the educational work of the local church, 
whether such church works independently or in 
cooperation with other churches. 

(d) Upon the degree to which professional standards and 
a comprehensive plan are made the basis of the 
preparation of teachers for work in religious educa- 
tion. 

(e) Upon the degree to which parents awake to the unpar- 
alleled opportunity for the religious education of our 
children and youth, the profound need for sympa- 
thetic cooperation among all citizens of whatever 
faith, and the call for sacrifice in time and thought, 
in effort and money, consecrated to the children of 
the Kingdom. 

(f) Upon the degree to which the churches awake to their 
responsibility for the instruction and training of 
the world’s children in the religious life, and take 
up with intelligence and devotion their common task. 














CATHOLIC COUNTRY SCHOOLS! 


In September, 1915, I made a trip to South Dakota, first 
visiting relatives of mine at Milbank and then visiting some of 
the Sisters of St. Francis who are teaching school in some of the 
parishes of South Dakota. After a stay of one week at Milbank 
I directed my steps to Salem, a small town on the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad, with a parish of 135 families. Rev. B. 
Weber, an Alumnus of St. Francis Seminary, is in charge of the 
parish. St. Francis has every reason to be proud of the pastor 
of Salem, for he has done a great deal towards solving the question 
of conducting a Catholic school in country places. Besides other 
very successful work in the parish he has established a model 
parish school. I visited his school and had a class in Catechism 
which gave me great pleasure. All the rooms were well filled 
and every grade was well represented. The enrollment showed 
208 pupils. One may ask, how is it possible that there is such a 
large enrollment in a comparatively small parish of which two- 
thirds are farmers, many of whom live 8 and 10 miles from town. 
Let me tell you. 

That it was very difficult for Father Weber to start a Catholic 
school under the given conditions can easily be understood. 
Those who lived too far away to send their children to the school 
naturally refused to give the project their support. But this 
did not discourage the Rev. Father from carrying out his plan. 
He succeeded in getting the promise of those living far away to 
support the work by donating flour, potatoes, eggs, etc. Father 
Weber promised to give their children board, including lodging, 
for 4 cents per meal. The congregation proceeded to erect a 
building with sufficient room for fifty boarders. Heating and 
bedding were furnished by the congregation. The venture proved 
such a success that in a few years the building had to be enlarged 
and when, two years ago, the enrollment of boarders went up to 
120, the congregation decided to erect another building with 
ample sleeping room, school-room, cellar-room, dining-room, etc. 
The farmers bring the children to school on Monday morning or 
leave them there on Sunday after High Mass, and get them Friday 
after school. In this way a regular attendance of farmer children 


1 Reprinted from the Salesianum, January, 1916. 
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at the parochial school is secured. The children are not exposed 
to the daily cold drives in winter months, are not late at school, 
come to Mass and have their regular study hours. Besides their 
regular studies, the children learn to sweep, make their beds, 
wash dishes, set the table, etc. In looking over the list of meals 
taken, it was found that one family alone had so many children 
at school that they took 243 meals: in one month. The grand 
success of Father Weber’s boarding school induced Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Noethe to donate a farm of 160 acres to the congregation for 
the benefit of the boarding school. In 1912, Father Weber bought 
another farm of 160 acres near town, and from these received the 
necessary supply of milk, eggs, butter, vegetables, etc. Meats 
and groceries are bought at wholesale prices. Other parishioners 
remembered the boarding school in their last will, so that, with 
God’s help, the 4-cent meal system is guaranteed for all future 
times. Let it be said that at no time the 4-cent meal system met 
with a loss. Boarders from outside of the parish are admitted 
at the low rate of $8 per month. 

My next visit was at Farmer, a small town, about 15 miles from 
Salem. Here I found the same school system with a few altera- 
tions. Farmer is a parish of only 35 families, with a large fine 
school conducted by four sisters. The enrollment shows sixty- 
six children. There are thirty boarders. In our part of the coun- 
try we would laugh at the idea of establishing a Catholic school in 
a congregation of on'y thirty-five families, of which many live far 
from town. The pastor of Farmer is Father F. E. Stenzel, a 
kind-hearted young man full of zeal and ambition. He has the 
full confidence of his parishioners. Each family pays $40 per 
year for the expenses. Meals are served to the boarders for 5 
cents a meal, and 5 cents is paid for a night’s lodging. Outsiders 
pay $9.50 per month. The school is now seven years in existence 
and the work of the pastor and sisters is blessed by God with 
success. 

The next place I visited was Emery, where I was the guest of 
Rev. G. Hoffmann. The big-hearted and good-natured pastor of 
Emery has certainly done wonders in building up his parish of 
eighty-five families. Besides a fine new church, he also built a 
beautiful brick school-house. The school is conducted in a similar 
manner as those at Salem and Farmer. Six sisters are in charge. 
The enrollment shows ninety-five pupils. There are between 
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thirty and forty boarders, who pay $1 per week. They also 
bring flour and vegetables, etc. Two children belonging to the 
same family pay full price, a third child half price and the fourth 
is free. Boarders are required to furnish their own bedclothes. 
The boarders are taken home on Fridays after school and returned 
on Monday morning. They do their washing at home. Out- 
siders pay $2 per week and also bring their bedclothes, or pay $5 
a year for the use of a bed. 

If the number of boarders does not exceed twenty-five it is 
scarcely possible to take them at such a low rate. Much depends 
upon the crop the farmers have. If it is good, the farmers bring 
quite an amount of fruit, vegetables and so forth. Father Hoff- 
mann also has several acres of land which he cultivates and plants 
together with his farmers, which all helps to keep the boarding 
school a-going. It was interesting to see the cows and the many 
chickens and ducks in Father Hoffmann’s barnyard, which he 
keeps as a source of income for the school. ‘The chickens and ducks 
did not only look good to me, they also tasted fine. I am told 
that the schools at Parkston and Dimock, where the same sisters 
are in charge, are run according to this plan. I was unable to 
visit these places. To visit the schools at Salem, Farmer and 
Emery, and spend an hour with the bright-eyed, innocent looking 
country children, was certainly a most pleasant diversion from my 
daily seminary work. It brought back to me pleasant memories 
of hours I spent as pastor in my schools in bygone days. 

It would indeed be wrong of me not to give the sisters in charge 
of these schools the credit they deserve. What could the most 
zealous pastor have accomplished without the sisters, filled with 
a true missionary spirit, such as the Sisters of St. Francis of Assissi 
have shown in the above named parishes. It certainly is not all 
pleasure to conduct country boarding schools under such condi- 
tions. It requires hard work and many sacrifices on the part of 
the pastor and the sisters. But even the greatest sacrifices appear 
as a sweet burden to such pastors and sisters when they can save 
a soul. God bless such pastors, God bless such sisters, was the 
prayer I sent to heaven for them. 

How many far better situated and larger parishes are there 
which have no Catholic school? How many children, especially 
those living in the country, are therefore deprived of the most 
necessary instruction in their religion? Who is responsible? 

The following incident is one out of many: 
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Some years ago I was asked to assist in a comparatively large 
congregation on the occasion of confirmation. A class of children 
also was to make their first Holy Communion. Knowing that 
there was no Catholic school at the place, I asked several children, 
who were about 14 years of age, the following questions: How far 
do you live from town? Eight miles! Did you attend instruc- 
tions? Yes! How often? Four times! Do you know who 
Jesus Christ is whom you are to receive today? No! Do you 
know how to make a confession? No! 

Rev. L. Pescnona. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 














EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF CUMULATIVE IMPRESSION 


In teacher training as in general education, cumulative im- 
pression, as a means to permanent and controlling interests, 
ideals and points of view, is largely based upon forgotten ex- 
perience, and, in place of the academic system, or exhaustive 
detail dear to the specialist, requires persistent repetition of 
impressive material or experience which may itself be forgotten. 
Interest in scientific research is better gained through a glimpse 
at the more impressive investigations of a variety of sciences 
than through the detailed study of only one, and becomes per- 
manent less through what is remembered than through grow- 
ing impressions of pleasure and satisfaction which linger long 
after after particular methods of investigation or the results 
of particular experiments have been forgotten. The ideal which 
compels the tired brain to persist in the face of a complex 
difficulty may result from the systematic study of mathematics 
or Sanskrit possible to a favored few, but it is just as certain 
and far more generally acquired if every learner is compelled to 
solve enough complex problems in every branch of knowledge 
to gain confidence in the face of complexity, as surely as he 
forgets the complexities themselves because they are complex. 

Although, in similar fashion, relatively non-emotional points 
of view, as distinct from feelings, interest, and ideals, are in- 
cidentally developed in the teaching of academic subjects, the 
specialist is little likely to give them the definiteness of direc- 
tion to professional ends, and modifications by non-academic 
ideals, essential to their usefulness. To be educationally effec- 
tive they must be centered upon educational ends and limited 
by other educational aims and facts. For example, the “scien- 
tific attitude of mind,” which accustoms the specialist to read- 
just his old belief under the compulsion of some new fact of 
natural science, has often failed to prepare him to accept the 
educational facts that only a little of his science is essential 
to the mental training through which he has always justified 





*From paper read at Cincinnati meeting of the National Council of 
Education, February 23, 1915. 
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the science as a whole. Even experimental pedagogy and the 
history of education themselves may fail to direct definitely the 
scientific point of view to educational ends, unless they con- 
sciously teach the necessity for continual educational read- 
justment and reform as the result of scientific determination 
and social or political change. On the other hand, although 
the “genetic” attitude of mind with its emphasis of adaptation 
to childhood and periods of development, cannot but be given 
educational bearing through the study of psychology. It is 
educationally misleading in the form of Montessorianism itself, 
unless it is modified by the fundamental educational view- 
point which insists on developing activities when they are 
educationally most useful regardless of the more natural inter- 
ests and readier development of some later period. If the 
genetic viewpoint is to be educationally safe and useful, even 
the “educational” psychologist must be dominated by funda- 
mental educational aims and values, as well as by his educa- 
tional applications of psychological facts and principles. 
Although history, through its dramatic content and litera- 
ture, through its emotional form, are the branches most effec- 
tive for emotionalizing ideas into ideals that can control, the 
method of the academic specialist in each of these subjects 
tends to lessen or check emotion by turning the attention of the 
learner from the emotional passage as a whole to petty details 
of information or the means by which the emotion is produced. 
In place of definitely centering about fundamental ideas and 
activities what is most impressive in the spiritual inheritance 
of the race, specialization sacrifices the emotional appeal of his- 
torical fiction and even of literary form, for the sake of elim!- 
nating anachronisms that the general student never perceives 
or soon forgets, or the fictitious heroes and incidents that make 
larger truth real. Playing “the Yankee at King Arthur’s 
Court,” it substitutes anchorites and ridiculous knights—the 
petty by-product of an heroic age—for the “Idyls of the King” 
and the larger tendencies to reverence, romance and chivalry 
that feudalism not only produced but handed down. In place of 
using the emotional appeal of the literature read in the high 
schools and normal schools to create a love for the beautiful 
and to idealize what is finest in human experience, specializa- 
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tion asks whether the king in “Humphy Dumpty” could have 
been Henry the Eighth and insists on an ornithological descrip- 
tion of the sea fowl in the “Ancient Mariner.” No branch of 
human knowledge rich in the stuff from which dreams are 
made should be torn into shreds and tatters of information 
that any dictionary or encyclopedia can more economically 
supply. Nor is it the academic specialist alone who squanders 
his rich substance. The same sacrifice of ideals may result 
from a non-emotional teaching of the history and philosophy 
of education, which, in place of breathing the breath of life 
into men that can teach us how to feel classifies them into hu- 
manists, naturalists, and realists, like so many moth flies 
pinned on their several bits of cork. 
Duncan Yocum. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL RURAL TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE 


Purpose.—The greatness and future of the 50,000,000 men, 
women and children who live in the open country and in rural 
villages must have more adequate opportunity for wholesome 
and remunerative living than heretofore. This calls for leader- 
ship which can come to rural communities only through the 
highest degree of education of a cultural and practical kind. 
Much of this must come about by the cooperation of nation, 
state and local community, through all the different agencies 
now available. The most important and indispensable agent 
in the accomplishment of this task must be the rural teacher. 

The vital factor in education is the teacher. Without the 
well-educated, broad-minded, sympathetic teacher any system 
of education can only be a lifeless mechanism. Therefore, we 
must look to the country teachers and their preparation and 
see to it that they shall be men and women of the best native 
ability, the most thorough education, and the highest degree 
of professional knowledge and skill. 

It is to assist in finding and equipping such educators that 
the United States Bureau of Education, with the assistance of 
a committee of the Association of State Superintendents has 
recently arranged the first Rural Teachers’ Reading Circle, 
open to the teachers of every state under such rules as are 
set forth in this letter. 
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Organization.—The plans for organizing the National Rural 
Teachers’ Reading Circle were first broached at the National 
Education Association meeting at St. Paul, Minn., in 1914. The 
final plans which have been worked out by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation in cooperation with an advisory committee of state 
superintendents are now ready to be put into operation, anu 
teachers throughout the country may register at any time. 
Thirty States have already joined the circle and, no doubt, this 
number will be largely increased in a short time. Only teachers 
residing within those states which have expressed a desire 
to cooperate in this work will be permitted to join. 

Cost—The Reading Circle work will be without cost to the 
members aside from procuring the necessary books, which may 
be purchased from the publishers at regular retail rates, or 
they may be secured through local libraries or in other ways. 
There is no restriction as to membership, although it is 
highly desirable that applicants have a liberal acquaintance 
with the best literary works, past and present. 

Study Course for the Years 1915-17—The books to be read 
are classified under five heads as Non-Professional Books of 
Cultural Value, Educational Classics, General Principles and 
Methods of Education, Rural Education, and Rural Life 
Problems. 

The work is intended as a two-year reading course, although 
it may be completed by the industrious teacher in shorter time. 
To those who give satisfactory evidence of having read intelli- 
gently not less than five books from the general culture list and 
three books from each of the other four lists—seventeen books 
in all—within the two years of the time of registering will be 
awarded a National Rural Teachers’ Reading Circle certificate, 
signed by the United States Commissioner of Education and 
the chief school official of the State in which the reader lives 
at the time when the course is completed. 

Correspondence.—Teachers interested in the Reading Circle 
work should write for circulars, registration blanks, etc., to the 
Commissioner of Education, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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PLANS FOR SCHOOL GARDENS 
Methods of Utilizing Small Spaces for Individual Plots 


Specialists in the U. S. Department of Agriculture have 
planned two specimen individual gardens 5 by 1614 feet for 
use in schools. One of these is for vegetables alone, and 
the other for both vegetables and flowers. The average pupil, 
it has been found, shows a much keener interest in a gar- 
den of his own than in one owned in common by all the 
school. Individual gardens stimulate pride in ownership and 
the work of caring for them encourages system, skill, and 
judgment. Participation in the care of a community garden 
does not develop the idea of individual responsibility and con- 
sequently interest and industry are usually lacking. 

The limited area usually available for school garden work 
makes it imperative that tall-growing, broad-leaved, and climb- 
ing plants must be excluded. Radishes, lettuce, beans, beets, 
tomatoes and other plants which grow in a compact bush 
form are recommended for school garden work. 

In the first plan recommended by the Government specialists, 
the rows run the short way of the garden, and with the excep- 
tion of tomatoes are all a foot apart. Tomatoes are planted 
18 to 20 inches apart, thus giving more room for the plants 
to spread than would otherwise be secured. In order to 
make the fullest use of the area a rotation of crops has been 
arranged. In the accompanying diagram it will be noted that 
the quick-maturing crops are planted in groups, which pro- 
vides a considerable area for replanting as soon as the crops 
mature. A bracket encloses the names of such crops, and those 
which are to follow them are indicated by the names outside the 
bracket. 

The second garden is of the same area as the vegetable gar- 
den. The rows are one foot apart, with the exception of the 
radishes, which are six inches. The plants are grouped accord- 
ing to height of growth so as to place the tall-growing plants 
in the center of the garden, with low-growing plants at the 
ends. In this case it will be noted that tomatoes are used 
only as a succession or rotation crop following radishes and 
lettuce. 

The children should be allowed to do all the work of prepar- 
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ing the land as well as planting the seed and caring for the 
plants. This can be accompanied by instruction in soil physics, 
the teacher explaining the reason for each step. The methods 
of planting and cultivating the vegetables in the garden are 
described in Farmers’ Bulletin 218, in part as follows: 

Radishes.—The seeds should be sown in drills, in rich, well- 
prepared soil, placed about half an inch apart and buried not 
deeper than 1 inch nor less than one-half inch. When the 
plants are showing the second set of true leaves they should 
be thinned to stand from 1 to 2 inches apart in the row. 

Lettuce.—The seeds should be sown in drills in the open or in 
boxes in the window. If in the open, the seeds should be scat- 
tered about one-half inch apart along the row, and covered not 
more than one-half inch with earth. Firm the earth well 
over the seeds, so as to bring the moist soil in contact with 
them. When the plants are well up, thin to 6 inches apart in 
the row. If the seeds were sown in a window box, hotbed, 
frame, or greenhouse, transplant the young plants to stand 
2 by 2 inches apart as soon as the seed leaves are well expanded, 
and when they begin to crowd transfer them to their perma- 
nent places in the open, if the weather will permit. In the 
field, they should stand at least 6 inches apart each way. 

Beans.—It is best to wait and plant the seeds of this plant 
in the open where the plants are to grow, delaying the work 
until severe frosts are past. Plant in rows 1 foot apart, placing 
the seeds about 2 inches deep at intervals of 6 inches. Keep 
the soil loose and free from weeds. 

Beets.—Beets, while they are hardy and can be planted at 
the same time as radishes and lettuce, are placed as indicated 
in the planting plan because they require a longer season for 
maturing than lettuce, radishes and beans. The seeds should 
be planted in rows 1 foot apart, placed an inch apart in the 
row and covered 1 inch deep. When the plants are well up 
(2 inches high), thin to 4 inches apart in the row. Keep the 
soil well tilled at all times. 

Tomatoes.—The tomato is the most exacting of all the plants 
included in the collection. From Washington southward the 
seeds may be planted in the open at the same time as beans, 
but to the north of this point the seeds should be sown in boxes, 
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hotbeds or greenhouses from the first to the middle of March, 
the young plants being transplanted to stand 2 by 2 inches 
apart as soon as the first true leaves appear. When they begin 
to crowd in their new positions shift them to 4-inch pots or to 
tin cans in which canned vegetables have been received. If 
tin cans are used, a convenient method is to melt the top and 
botton off, which will usually also unsolder the seam at the side. 
By tying a string around the rim thus formed and placing a 
shingle under the can it can be filled with soil and the young 
plant placed in this receptacle. Keep the plants growing slowly 
until about May 20 to June 1, when it will be safe to place 
them in their permanent locations in the garden. Set the 
plants in rows 18 inches apart, and place the plants about 20 
inches apart in the rows, as indicated by crosses on the diagram, 
Fig. 1. Each plant as it grows should have all side branches 
removed and the main stem tied to a stout stake, about 5 feet 
tall and at least an inch square, driven firmly in the ground. 


PLANS OF VEGETABLE GARDEN 
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Flowering plants which are especially recommended to ama- 
teur school gardeners are the ageratum, nasturtium, petunia, 
the California poppy, and the zinnia. Cultural instructions 
for these plants may also be obtained from Farmers’ Bulletin 
218, which will be sent on request. 


PLAN OF COMBINATION VEGETABLE AND FLOWER GARDEN 
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SHORTAGE OF PAPER MATERIAL 


Save Your Waste Paper and Rags 
The attention of the Department of Commerce is called, by 
the president of a large paper manufacturing company, to the 
fact that there is a serious shortage of raw material for the 
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manufacture of paper, including rags and old papers. He 
urges that the Department should make it known that the 
collecting and saving of rags and old papers would greatly 
better existing conditions for American manufacturers. 

Something like 15,000 tons of different kinds of paper and 
paper board are manufactured every day in the United States 
and a large proportion of this, after it has served its purpose, 
could be used over again in some class of paper. A large part 
of it, however, is either burned or otherwise wasted. This, of 
course, has to be replaced by new materials. In the early 
history of the paper industry publicity was given to the im- 
portance of saving rags. It is of scarcely less importance now. 
The Department of Commerce is glad to bring this matter to 
the attention of the public in the hope that practical results 
may flow from it. A little attention to the saving of rags and 
old papers will mean genuine relief to our paper industry and 
a diminishing drain upon our sources of supply for new 
materials. 

A list of dealers in paper stocks can be obtained from the 
local Chamber of Commerce or Board of Trade. 

Wriu1aM C. Reprizxp, Secretary, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 











CURRENT EVENTS 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The monastery and novitiate of the Oblate Fathers, at the 
gate of the Catholic University, is approaching completion. 
The commodious edifice will be dedicated at the opening of the 
scholastic year in September, and will mark a new departure 
in the history of the great missionary community whose priests 
will henceforth be regularly trained at the University. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Edward A. Pace preached the course 
of Lenten sermons in the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, 
New York, and on Good Friday, the Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday 
conducted, in the same church, the ceremony of the Seven Last 
Words. 

On Sunday, March 26, the Rev. Dr. P. J. Healy delivered 
an illustrated lecture on “The History and Art of the Roman 
Catacombs,” in McMahon Hall, in the presence of a large 
gathering of students and invited guests. 

Several valuable donations have recently been made to the 
University Library, netably an Irish manuscript containing 
the famous “Colloquy of Ossian and St. Patrick,” one of the 
gems of the ancient Ossianic poetry. This rare manuscript 
was donated by Rev. Dr. John J. O’Gorman, of Ottawa, now 
chaplain in the British Army, and holding the rank of major. 
The precious volume was given to him in 1907 by Mr. Michael 
Behen, an octogenarian farmer of Tarmon, near Kilrush, County 
Clare, whose favorite book it was. The reverend donor believes 
that all such manuscripts should be placed in public libraries 
where they can be consulted with ease and preserved with 
security. His example might well be copied by other Irish- 
American possessors of Irish manuscripts. Already the Uni- 
versity Library possesses a good array of manuscripts. 

Among the two hundred volumes recently donated to the 
Library by a friend of the University is a collection of 
pamphlets in fifty volumes dating from about 1829, the date of 
Catholic Emancipation, and all bearing on that great event. 
This collection is probably unique in the world, and will 
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always be of great use for the history of that epoch-making 
event. 

The Law School Library has turned the mark of nine thou- 
sand volumes, and has reasonable hope of two or three thousand 
more in the near future. Among the law books recently donated, 
several hundred came from the estates of deceased Catholic 
lawyers, whose heirs, instead of selling or scattering the 
library of their father or brother, chose to bestow it upon 
the University, and thereby aid the growth of the Law Library. 
It is hoped that many will follow this good example, and 
thus keep together in a useful way the excellent law libraries 
of deceased relatives. 

The new building of the Sisters College, known as the 
Anthony N. Brady Memorial, is nearly completed. Late in 
March the chapel was dedicated with appropriate services. 
Needless to say, no addition to the Sisters College equipment 
has been more deeply appreciated by the Sister students than 
the present building, and, in particular, the beautiful chapel. 
The formal dedication of the new building will take place 
on May 4. 


CATHOLIC STATISTICS FOR 1916 


According to the advance sheets of the Official Catholic 
Directory the statistics of the Catholic body in the United 
States will show some remarkable advances over the pre- 
ceding year. The Catholic population in the United States 
has increased 254,799 over the figures for 1915, the total popu- 
lation being now 16,564,109, to which the editor of the Direc- 
tory, Mr. Joseph H. Meier, would add another ten per cent 
to account for the floating Catholic population. No records 
are kept of the floating Catholic population, and the ten per 
cent, according to the editor, would be a very conservative 
estimate of it. The figures given in the Directory are those 
furnished by the chanceries of the various dioceses and for 
this reason are the best obtainable. 

In addition to this immense number of Catholics in the 
United States proper, there are 7,285,458 Catholics in the 
Philippines, and 1,072,495 in Alaska, the Canal Zone, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Hawaiian Islands and Porto Rico, mak- 
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ing a total of nearly 25,000,000 Catholics under the protec- 
tion of the American flag. 

Churches with resident priests now number 10,508, mission 
churches, 5,105. The educational institutions are as follows: 
Seminaries, 85 with 6,201 students for the priesthood ; colleges 
for boys, 210; academies for girls, 685; parish schools, 5,588, 
with 1,497,947 children; orphan asylums, 283, with 48,089 
children. As compared with the statistics for 1915 the semi- 
naries remain the same in number with a decrease of 569 
students; the colleges decrease 19 in number; the academies 
increase 5 in number, and the parish schools show a gain of 
100, with 41,743 more pupils than in the preceding year. 


LAETARE MEDALIST FoR 1916 


The Laetare Medal for 1916 has been awarded to James 
J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., of New York City. This dis- 
tinction, conferred annually on Laetare Sunday, by the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, for distinguished service in the cause 
of letters, philanthropy, the arts and sciences, is in the present 
instance especially well deserved. For many years the recipient 
has served the interests of Catholic truth by pen and voice, 
has been a most productive writer and an indefatigable lec- 
turer and teacher. 

Doctor Walsh was born in Archbald, Pa., April 12, 1865. 
He received his early education in the parish school of Wilkes- 
Barre in charge of the Sisters of Mercy. Upon the completion 
of his classical studies in 1885, he received the A.B. degree 
from St. John’s College, Fordham, and in 1886 the Master’s 
degree from the same institution. He studied medicine in 
the University of Pennsylvania, and pursued graduate courses 
in the Universities of Vienna, Berlin and Paris. As a lec- 
turer on medicine and physiological psychology Dr. Walsh 
has been connected with the faculties of the School of Medicine, 
Fordham University, of which he was for some time dean, with 
Cathedral College, and St. Francis Xaxier’s College, New 
York City. His writings embrace works on history, science, 
literature, education, some of the best known being “The Popes 
and Science,” “Education, How Old the New,” “The Thir- 
teenth, the Greatest of Centuries,” and “Modern Progress and 
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History.” Besides contributing regularly to medical journals 
and our Catholic periodicals, Dr. Walsh has been editor of 
the Medical News, and collaborating editor of International 
Clinics. He is a member of the American Medical Association, 
a fellow of the New York Academy of Medicine, and of the 
New York Celtic Medical Society. He is a prominent Knight 
of Columbus and a Knight Commander of the Order of St. 
Gregory, a distinction which was conferred upon him by the 
late Holy Father Pius X. 


DEATH OF CATHOLIC PUBLICIST 


Catholics of the English-speaking world were grieved to 
learn of the death on April 9 of Mr. Wilfrid Ward, the dis- 
tinguished writer and lecturer, which occurred at his home 
in Hampstead, London. The son of the late William George 
Ward, one of the leaders of the Oxford movement, he was 
perhaps the most distinguished Catholic lavman in England. 
At his death he held the position of editor of the Dublin 
Review, the historic periodical which his father had also edited. 
He was the author of a life of his father, “William George 
Ward and the Oxford Movement,” “Life and Times of Cardinal 
Wiseman,” “The Wish to Believe,” “Ten Personal Studies,” 
“Witnesses to the Unseen,” “Problems and Persons,” and “The 
Life of Cardinal Newman.” 

Mr. Ward was favorably known to American Catholics as 
a lecturer, having visited this country a few years ago, and 
spoken in many of our large cities and educational institu- 
tions. He took a notable part in the educational movements 
of his country. For thirty years he was one of the council 
of the Catholic Union of Great Britain, and in 1902 was 
appointed a member of the Royal Commission to inquire into 
university education in Ireland. He was also a member of 
the Catholic University Board. He will be especially remem- 
bered by many as the author of the famous memorandum 
addressed in 1893 to the Holy See setting forth the reasons 
for withdrawing the prohibition which had for years prevented 
Catholics attending Oxford and Cambridge. His presentation 
of the cause was favorably received, and the prohibition was 
withdrawn the following year. 
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NEW APOSTOLIC SCHOOL FOR MARYKNOLL 


The Catholic Foreign Mission Seminary of America has 
secured a large tract of land, more than 120 acres, known as 
the Courtright Farm, in Clark’s Green, Pa., about five miles 
west of Scranton. The property is finely situated, 1,200 feet 
above sea-level, with an excellent view, and is quite convenient 
to railroad centers and trolley lines. It will be used by the 
Seminary at Maryknoll for its first preparatory college and 
will be known as The Venard Apostolic School, being named 
after the young French martyr, Blessed Theophane Venard. 

The school was begun in the City of Scranton in 1913, 
occupying a rented house not far from St. Thomas’ College, 
which the students attended. During the past year it has been 
located at Maryknoll, where special teachers were provided 
for it. Beginning next September, it will be established as 
planned at Clark’s Green, Pa., under its own staff of professors. 


LATIN-AMERICAN STUDENTS PROTEST 


Those who have been interested in the recent Panama Con- 
ference and the plans of certain Protestant denominations to 
evangelize the Latin-American peoples will be gratified to 
read the following protest of the Latin-American Dental 
Society of the University of Pennsylvania against some of 
the calumnious statements made concerning their fellow coun- 
trymen by an emissary of the new gospel. The protest, ad- 
dressed to the local papers of Philadelphia, was substantially 
as follows: 

“We, the undersigned members of the Latin-American Dental 
Society of the University of Pennsylvania, in answer to an 
article, ‘Women, Latin-America’s Hope,’ published in the daily 
papers, in which the Rev. Silas D. Daugherty, superintendent 
of missions for the Lutheran Church, without any regard for 
the Latin-American countries, and contradicting himself in 
principles of logic, condemns in a coarse manner the men of 
Latin-America, making it appear as though they are entirely 
devoid of honor and morality, say in regard to these words 
credited to the Rev. Mr. Daugherty, namely: 

“ ‘Nowhere in the world is womanhood so pure or, as a rule, 
manhood so depraved as in the Latin-Americas.’ 
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“Could anything more absurd be imagined than that a woman 
should preserve her purity having been born amid such cor- 
rupt surroundings? 

“The reverend gentleman arrived a short time ago from 
Panama, where he no doubt did not come in contact with good 
people during his stay in that country, when he so judges all 
its people, and also those of the rest of the Latin-American 
republics. We, too, up here, unfortunately come in contact 
with bad people and constantly read in the press accounts of 
various kinds of crimes, but we do not, on that account, com- 
mit the injustice of judging as wicked all of the North Ameri- 
can people. No, we have a high idea of what the word justice 
means, and, though still young, and although destined to follow 
a mission not of philosophy, nor theology, nor the guiding 
of souls, but instead of trampling upon the honor of our fellow- 
creatures, instead of hurting their self-respect, we have the 
common sense to reason, to respect, to do justice, and there- 
fore trust that the Rey. Silas D. Daugherty shall in future 
put more intelligently to use the power which his state in life 
gives him and that religion, which he says we do not possess, 
may serve him as a guide to be more accurate in the fulfillment 
of his mission in life. 

“As to his remarks in regard to Christianity in Latin- 
America, we have the satisfaction of denying the false state- 
ment that only three per cent are Christians, since, as the 
whole world knows, practically all Latin-America is Christian. 
So that those who have read the article as to what the reverend 
gentleman told the Lutheran ministerial conference at its 
meeting can see that little credence can be put in what he 
says and how unjust are his remarks when he so judges Latin- 
America. 

“In view of the aforesaid statement, the North American 
people should know once and for all that the culture and 
civilization of Latin-America are equal to those of any nation, 
and it is therefore not necessary to redeem us as the reverend 
gentleman insinuates when he says that the North American 
women must cooperate with the Latin-American to redeem 
Latin-America. Let it also be known, now that the occasion 
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demands it, that the difference between North America and 
Latin-America is purely material. 

“With regard to the statement concerning illiteracy, it is 
a mystery to us where he obtained such statistics. 

“In spite of the Pan-American Congress and the work which 
is being done to bring about a better understanding and a 
closer union between the Americas, we feel that this good 
work is in a great measure lost, because we young men who 
come to this country to pursue our studies unfortunately 
return to our countries disillusioned by the erroneous concept 
in which we are unjustly held. 

“Signed by the following committee: 

“Jose T. Henoa, M. (Colombia). 
“Evporo Moiina (Colombia). 
“Cartos CHAVES VELANDO (Peru). 
“ALFREDO JUAN Byrne (Argentine). 
“Horacio Bowen (Ecuador). 

“L. F. Cott (Porto Rico). 

“EE. Srerra (Cuba). 

“R. Lerre (Brazil). 

“Domineo P. Giammatrtet (Salvador). 
“Luis Apapia (Panama). 

“Ernesto Morina (Guatemala).” 


THE SHAKESPEARE CELEBRATION IN THE SCHOOLS 


Nearly 2,000 schools, representing half as many separate 
communities, have already arranged for a pageant or dramatic 
performance in commemoration of the 300th anniversary of 
Shakespeare’s death, according to figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Education of the Department of the Interior. Al- 
though the actual anniversary occurred in April, 1916, cele- 
brations are to be held throughout the year. Many elementary 
and secondary schools will this year devote their entire com- 
mencement program to a Shakespeare pageant or play; and a 
number of the summer schools will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to give outdoor performances of plays by Shakespeare 
or about him. 

In order to assist schools and colleges in planning celebra- 
tions, the Bureau of Education, in cooperation with the Drama 
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League of America, has issued a bulletin giving practical 
suggestions as to kinds of celebrations, type performances, 
lists of dances, and designs for simple costuming for Shake- 
spearian plays. The Bureau has distributed copies of this 
bulletin to all city school superintendents, to principals of 
public and private secondary schools, presidents of colleges, 
normal schools, and other institutions; and arrangements have 
been made to furnish copies at a nominal cost to school teach- 
ers and pupils. 

The bulletin emphasizes the special opportunity afforded 
by the Shakespeare Tercentenary to coordinate the school work 
in literature, music, and art with such practical subjects as 
shopwork and physical education. “Merely as a matter of 
educational policy,” declares the bulletin, “there is urgent 
need for the influence which the Shakespearian festivals will 
exert in the schools. These festivals are needed to give new 
tone and quality to the literary, musical, dramatic, and recrea- 
tional interests of young people—and, indeed, of the public 
generally.” 

EDUCATIONAL LAWS PENDING 
Kentucky 
Bills introduced: 

8S. B. 24. Providing for the organization and maintenance 
of county high schools jointly by two or more adjacent counties. 

8. B. 30. Changing time of holding school elections from 
first Saturday in August to first Saturday in May. 

S. B. 35. Amending the constitution so as to provide for 
either the election or appointment of the State superintendent, 
as legislature may determine. 

S. B. 45. Providing for holding county teachers’ institutes. 

S. B. 85. Enacting a new school code. This bill seeks to 
eliminate confusion between the act of 1893, which makes the 
district the unit of school administration, and the act of 1908, 
which makes the county the unit 

S. B. 86. Directing county boards of education to establish 
county high schools or contract with existing high schools for 
tuition of eligible pupils of the county. 

8. B. 102. Providing for appeal from action of county board 
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of education or county superintendent in refusing to approve 
the establishment of a graded school 

S. B. 105. Fixing maximum amount of school bonds that 
may be issued in cities. 

8S. B. 111. Amending the uniform textbook law. Provides 
for extension of contracts. Prohibits the adoption of more 
than three branches in any one year. 

S. B. 127. Repealing subsection 5, section 4502a of the Ken- 
tucky Statutes, relating to the extension of life teachers’ 
certificates. 

S. B. 128. Requiring county superintendent to publish in a 
county paper the settlements made with the county judge. 

S. B. 144. Defining more clearly the qualifications for cer- 
tificates issued by State normal schools. 

S. B. 149. Relates to handling of school funds and the issu- 
ance of bonds in cities of the second class. 

S. B. 153. Fixing the qualifications of county superintend- 
ents. 

S. B. 159. Changing the time of holding election for sub- 
district trustees. 

8. B. 165. Requiring devotional exercises in the public 
schools. 

8. B. 166. Similar to 8. B. 153. 

H. B. 11. Establishing a State normal and industrial insti- 
tute for negroes in western Kentucky. 

H. B. 73. Fixing the time of the election of school trustees. 

H. B. 102. Providing payment for the services of division 
boards of education. 

H. B. 125. Providing for the selection of teachers by sub- 
district trustee, subject to approval of county board of 
education. 

H. B. 197. Establishing a standard system of textbooks in 
the common schools. 

H. B. 228. Same as 8S. B. 144. 

H. B. 275. Providing for the organization and maintenance 
of county high schools jointly by two or more adjacent coun- 
ties, and permitting attendance of pupils at high schools in 
counties other than their own. 
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H. B. 281. Relating to the issuance of county teachers’ 
certificates. 

H. B. 299. Relating to the school census Requires sub- 
district trustee to take census biennially. 

H. B. 312. Making an appropriation for the Kentucky 
Illiteracy Commission, and providing for a census of illiterate 
adults. 


CONVENTION OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


In response to an invitation from his Eminence, Cardinal 
Gibbons, the Executive Board of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. has decided to hold this year’s convention in Baltimore. 
Plans are already maturing for the meeting, and all indications 
so far point to a very satisfactory attendance. 

The Cardinal has evinced special interest in the meeting, and 
has appointed the following committee to look after the local 
arrangements: Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, 8.8., D.D., president 
of St. Mary’s University, chairman; Rev. Richard A. Fleming, 
8.J., of Loyola College, secretary; Rev. Lawrence A. Brown, 
superintendent of Parish Schools; Brother Pius, F.8.C., and 
Brother Norbert, Xav. The committee has held several meet- 
ings and has the local arrangements well in hand. The general 
sessions will be held in Calvert Hall, and various meetings of 
the association in other splendid Catholic halls of the city. 

The executive committees of the different departments of the 
association have been working energetically on their programs 
which are now practically completed. A detailed announce- 
ment of the program and other matters of interest in regard to 
the convention will be published in the May issue of the Cath- 
olic Education Association bulletin. 

As was the case last year there will be one special subject for 
discussion in the Seminary Department. The College Depart- 
ment is providing an admirable program, and the much-dis- 
cussed Gary plan will be taken up at the meetings of the Parish 
School Department, in addition to other topics of paramount 
value. 

The fact that Baltimore is the convention city will no doubt 
be instrumental in drawing a larger crowd than usual. The loca- 
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tion is central, and the city itself admirably adapted for the 
purposes of a Catholic convention. A large proportion of its 
population is Catholic and, entrenched in its old Catholic tradi- 
tions, the spirit of the city is essentially Catholic and Christian. 
The great number of eminent Catholic educational institutions 
make it a center of Catholic learning, and the Catholic educa- 
tors from all points who will attend are sure of a cordial 
reception. 
Patrick J. McCormick. 




















REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


How to Study and What to Study, by R. L. Sandwick, Princi- 
pal of Deerfield-Shields High School, Highland Park, III. 
D.C. Heath & Co., New York, 1915. Pp. v + 170. 


The school has failed to comply fully with its duties, if it aims 
simply to transmit to the child a maximum amount of information. 
It is no longer a mere purveyor of facts and symbols, but an insti- 
tution whose chief function is to minister to the task of developing 
the child into a self-reliant and self-directed student. ‘In the old 
school, the teacher did most of the thinking and most of the talk- 
ing, while the child did most of the memorizing. In the new school, 
the child will do the thinking and most of the talking, while the 
teacher will restrict himself to a thoughtful stimulation and direc- 
tion of the process.” The pages of this excellent though brief 
monograph will be found of great service in the practical expression 
of this tendency to shift from the static to the dynamic in things 
educational and particularly in methods of study. It sets forth in 
an impressive way the most helpful suggestions, which will aid 
a pupil in this his chief task, viz, that of mastering the art of 
correct study. 

Every teacher will find a reading of this little work of Mr. Sand- 
wick of no mean value, for it often happens, as Dr. Judd wisely 
remarks, in his most recent work, Pyschology of High School 
Subjects, page 437, that “teachers know about Latin and Mathe- 
matics. They can ask questions on these subjects; but they do 
not know about students’ minds in a way which makes it possible 
to tell students how to study.” To help rectify and aid just such 
situations is the aim of this volume. In the author’s own words, 
it is “to place before younger students in simple form the general 
principles of effective study.” In the second part, the author 
aims to give a few hints as to the value of the various subjects, in 
the hope that the student will be aided and guided in his choice 
and attitude. 

That the volume will fulfil its praiseworthy mission we feel 
quite confident. That the author has contributed in a valuable 
and practical way to this much needed type of pedagogical litera- 
ture, a reading of this volume (which we strongly recommend) can 
adequately prove. Leo. L. McVay. 
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The Progressive Music Series, Book 1, by Horatio Baker, 
Osbourne McCarthy, Edward B. Birge and W. O. Miessner, 
with Gregorian supplement edited by Right Rev. Jos. 
Schrembs, D.D., Bishop of Toledo and Rev. Gregory Huegle, 
O.S.B. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, New York and 
Chicago, 1915, pp. 160. 


This textbook is designed to cover the work of the first three 
school years. It contains rote songs which in themselves have 
some musical worth, and no doubt, as the authors intended, 
“would make definite appeal to the sense activity of the child,” 
provided the child has some notions of singing. 

We congratulate the publishers as to the typographical makeup 
of the book. The print is large, beautiful and striking, so that the 
child cannot easily lose the place while singing. The songs are so 
arranged that the page need not be turned during the singing of 
any one song. The line unity is splendid. The whole makeup 
is very neat. 

But a very essential element has been overlooked in this work. 
The proper treatment of the child voice is of the utmost importance, 
together with the training of the ear. Vocal and rhythmic 
exercises, which this work lacks, are absolutely necessary in the 
training of the child voice from the very beginning, if results are 
to be obtained. To teach the child rote songs before its voice is 
placed and its ear trained, to practice intervals before teaching 
the child how to sing on a single musical tone, is inverting the 
natural mode of procedure in the musical training of children. 

Children should first learn how to place their voices on a single 
tone, then on several. The first year’s work should not commence 
with songs, no matter how easy. Children’s voices should be first 
placed so as to enable them to sing the various vowel sounds 
correctly. During this period they should acquire a correct 
sense of rhythm by means of very decided rhythmic exercises. 
It is in these very important particulars that the work in question 
is lacking. Again, the songs, while good in themselves, are not 
well classified and arranged, as is clearly evidenced when com- 
paring at random the songs on pages 19, 20, and 21 with the 
songs on pages 96 and 97. The former are far more difficult than 
the latter. 
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Music should be and is the expression of what has been assim- 
ilated by the mind of the child. In the teaching of singing in our 
Catholic schools we should aim to have Catholic thought and 
belief expressed in musical form, thereby promoting the work of 
Catholic education. The musical material of this series repre- 
sents only what would ordinarily be taught in the secular schools. 
There is scarcely Catholic tone in any of the songs. It is a public 
school textbook of singing, to which has been added a Gregorian 
Chant supplement. 

The Gregorian Chant supplement which forms the latter part 
of this book is far too concise to give the child either a knowledge 
or a love for the old Church chant. Very few, if any, of our 
teachers in the schools, who have not had a course in Gregorian 
Chant, could get an adequate knowledge of the chant from the 
“Practical Hints” of this supplement. It is extremely abbreviated. 
The selections are well chosen, and fairly well graded, but not 
numerous enough. To devote 182 pages of this book to secular 
music and to add a supplement of thirty-four pages for the study 
of the sublime chant of the Church, does not make for impressing 
the child with the importance of the chant as compared with our 
modern music. It would seem that, considering the relative 
difficulty of Gregorian Chant, it should not be treated in a short 
supplement to another work, but should be given a treatment 


that the importance of the subject demands. 
F. Jos. Keuty. 


Mother Goose, the Volland Edition. Arranged and edited by 
Eulalie Osgood Grover. Illustrated by Frederick Richardson. 
Published by P. F. Volland and Company, Chicago, New 
York and Toronto. Price not indicated. 


Do you remember the time when a very wonderful and tender 
and affectionate lady, upon whose sympathy and sense of justice 
you could always rely, taught you a little poem that had to do with 
certain remarkable divergences from the laws of nature, and then 
proudly had you recite it to a very wonderful gentleman whom 
you always associated with a great comfortable armchair and a 
snuggling pair of arms, that delicious poem: 
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“High diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon; 
The little dog laughed 
To see such craft, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon.” 


You have never forgotten the poem, and you have never forgotten 
the other glorious lyrics that went with it to make up the fairy- 
land ruled over so happily by good Mother Goose. And you 
have been a wise person indeed if you have had a large number of 
copies of “Mother Goose” as one of the items on your Christmas 
shopping list. It still remains, and always will, one of the few 
classics one can present as a gift with the assurance beforehand 
that it will be read and that you will be gratefully remembered 
in the reading. It will be read because the world is very fond of 
renewing its youth, and is very grateful to those who remind it 
that it is still young. 

The Volland edition of ““Mother Goose” may be characterized 
as definitive, de luxe, and delightful. It may be presented to those 
happy grown-ups who are still children at heart; it will be treasured 
by the kiddies themselves; and both kiddies and their own grown- 
up mothers and fathers should have many a gleeful and breathless 
hour looking at the “pictures” and memorizing the verses. Indeed, 
so splendid is this edition that the possession of it for a whole hour 
should be made a reward of impeccable conduct! The illustra- 
tions, which are in full color and are admirably drawn, in every 
instance are dignified and highly artistic. They have been 
reproduced very successfully and are entirely pleasing. The 
text of each rhyme is wholly satisfactory in the all-important 
matters of type and spacing, so that little eyes will find it easy 
and restful to read. The format and the decorations of the book 
are most attractive. While the publisher did not indicate his 
price for the volume, it is probably in the vicinity of $2, and the 
book is decidedly worth whatever he asks for it. “Mother 
Goose” in such a form as this is a treasure, about which one may 
quite properly become enthusiastic! 

In the introduction, the editor has sketched the literary history 
of the rhymes, and given some account of the various texts of this 
classic. She says: “Mother Goose is most certainly of respectable 
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French origin, for in 1697 a distinguished French writer, Charles 
Perrault, published in Paris a little book of familiar stories called 
‘Contes de ma Mére I’Oye,’ or “Tales of My Mother Goose.’” 
Her identity, however, he leaves a mystery, except that in the 
frontispiece of his book is pictured an old woman by her fireside 
telling stories to an eager little family group. 

This volume contains the only prose tales that have ever been 
credited to Mother Goose, and they are still among the most 
popular stories in nursery or school room. The titles are as 
follows: “Little Red Riding Hood;” “The Sisters Who Dropped 
from Their Mouths Diamonds and Toads;’’ “Bluebeard;” “The 
Sleeping Beauty;” “Puss in Boots;” “Cinderella;” “Riquet with 
the Tuft;” and ““Tom Thumb.” 

It is through her verses, however, that Mother Goose has won 
her well-deserved fame. The first collection under her name was 
published in London about 1765 by John Newbery. It may be, 
if Oliver Goldsmith were living, he could tell us more about the 
origin of these verses than we are now ever likely to know. It is 
more than probable that he himself edited the little volume for 
John Newbery, and that he wrote the clever preface, “By a very 
Great Writer of very Little Books,” as well as the quaint moral 
which supplements each rhyme. 

About twenty-five years later this book was reprinted in our 
country by Isaiah Thomas of Worcester, Mass. 

Mother Goose was revived about 1825 by a Boston firm, 
Munroe and Francis. Since that time her fame has never waned. 

Following the Foreword, the editor has placed the quaint 
introduction by “Ma’am Goose” to the volume published by 
Munroe and Francis in Boston, in 1833, under the title “The 
Only True Mother Goose Melodies.” It has so much of sound, 
homely philosophy in it that we cannot forbear reyuoting it in 


full: 
“HEAR WHAT MA’AM GOOSE SAYS! 


“My dear little Blossoms, there are now in this world, and 
always will be, a great many grannies beside myself, both in 
petticoats and pantaloons, some a deal younger, to be sure, but 
all monstrous wise and of my own family name. These old 
women, who never had chick or child of their own, but who 
always know how to bring up other people’s children, will tell 
you with long faces that my enchanting, quieting, soothing volume, 
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my all-sufficient anodyne for cross, peevish, won’t-be-comforted 
little bairns, ought to be laid aside for more learned books, such 
as they could select and publish. Fudge! I tell you that all 
their batterings can’t deface my beauties, nor their wise pratings 
equal my wiser prattlings; and all imitators of my refreshing songs 
might as well write another Billy Shakespeare as another Mother 
Goose—we two great poets were born together, and shall go out 
of the world together. 
“No, no, my melodies will never die, 
While nurses sing, or babies cry.” 
Tomas QuINN BEESLEY. 


A Life of William Shakespeare, by Sir Sidney Lee, new edition, 
rewritten and enlarged. With portraits and facsimiles. 
Cloth, 758 pages. The Macmillan Co., New York. $2.00. 


,. Could Matthew Arnold have been visioning the endless labors 
of the biographers, when he wrote of Shakespeare as 
“still outtopping knowledge,” 

for surely he has described most accurately the reason for the 
impossibility of that full-length portrait which has never yet been 
drawn and, we dare say, never will be? It is reasonably possible, 
however, to produce an acceptable likeness, and Sir Sidney Lee 
has best accomplished this among those who have made contem- 
porary essays. 

It has been a process of many years, dating back to 1898 and 
that first edition which some uncharitable wag characterized as 
“an exposition of 2 novel-sonnet theory with occasional anecdotes 
of William Shakespeare.” Many and various and radical have 
been the structural changes made since then. There is a distinct 
gain in the balance of the book as a whole, and more continuity 
and harmony in the life, as a result. Research has so tremen- 
dously multiplied the accretions to Shakespearian biography since 
1908 that a complete revision had long become necessary. It is 
most welcome and desirable for this present tercentenary year. 
It is impossible to give here more than an imperfect idea of the 
supplementary details added since the latest edition. The 
number of pages leaps from 495 to 758; the index, which would 
be still more useful were the details under each topic-heading 
given in their alphabetical order, has grown to forty-three solid 
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pages of double columns of small type; and at the present rate of 
increase of material the work will probably have to appear in two 
volumes in its next revision! The publishers are asking a very 
reasonable price indeed in comparison with the piece of bookmaking 
which they are offering in this edition. 

The present new material is concerned chiefly with the education 
received at Stratford-on-Avon; the stage in Shakespeare’s time; 
a résumé of the latest discoveries and speculations of Shake- 
spearian scholars; the relations and movements of contemporary 
theatrical companies; Shakespeare’s stay at the house of Chris- 
topher Mountjoy, the French refugee, in Cheapside; his relations 
with his contemporaries, especially with Jonson, Heywood, and 
Drayton; the relation of Shakespeare to the Combe family, now 
first unravelled; new light on the history of Shakespeare’s monu- 
ment in Trinity Church, Stratford, and the solution of some old 
puzzles regarding it; the orders of the Privy Council directed 
against the stage in 1600; the additional favor and the status of 
Groom of the Chamber enjoyed by Shakespeare under James I 
in 1603; much newly organized information regarding the inter- 
relations of the Quartos and Folios; while lastly, the estimates of 
individual plays, their chronology and their sources, have been 
decidedly revised and, one ventures to observe, distinctly im- 
proved in several instances. ; 

There is an entirely new chapter on Shakespeare’s income 
between the time of his leaving Stratford and 1599, while his 
reputation was on the increase, and then beyond 1599 when he 
acquired a share in the fortunes of the “Globe” and later in the 
theatres of Blackfriars. Every chapter has been amplified, and 
more than once has a single chapter of the original been expanded 
into two or three. For instance, Chapter IV of the original 
which concerned Shakespeare’s early connections with the London 
playhouses, has developed into Chapters IV, V, and VI of the 
present edition. The growing “worship” of the dramatist through- 
out the world comes in for adequate attention; but in the discus- 
sion of recent Shakespearian actors, one may already find an 
incompleteness in one detail which Sir Sidney, as well as others, 
could not have anticipated so soon—for the death of Ada Rehan, 
in January last, put a term to the date of her life which makes 
page 609 already and unhappily in need of editing. 
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Sir Sidney still adheres to most of his original conclusions 
regarding Shakespeare. He remonstrates, and rightly so, with 
those who would fashion the entire warp and woof of the Drama- 
tist’s character out of passages in the tragedies and the sonnets and 
certain of the comedies. An hypothesis too often falls beyond and 
outside the actual facts, and this interesting phenomenon is 
frequently forgotten by those who insist on interpreting personal 
jife entirely from public literature. One can appreciate sympa- 
thetically the almost abrupt manner with which Sir Sidney again 
and again concludes—‘‘No tangible evidence supports the allega- 
tion.”” There is cause for but little wonder that he should have 
reached the point of stubborn resistance to the upholders of per- 
sonal interpretation, and the believers in something akin to a 
direct Shakespearian revelation. Nor is he to be other than 
congratulated for a conservative attitude regarding esthetic 
criticism. Surely there must be a happy medium between the 
Romanticists and Coleridge and Voltaire and George Bernard 
Shaw. Of intimate personal revelation Shakespeare has be- 
queathed next to nothing that is tangible or demonstrable, and 
sufficient evidence of this, it seems to us, can be found in the way 
that nations and centuries have read into him their own mind 
and have discovered in him their own image. A Shakespearian 
scholar of Sir Sidney’s stature, consequently, could scarcely be 
betrayed into pretending to have seen Shakespeare close to, and 
to have penetrated to the last source of his inspiration. 

Sir Sidney has not changed a whit his first estimate of the 
character of Shakespeare’s married life. He is generous enough 
to concede that Shakespeare “was never wholly estranged from 
his family,” a concession which, we think, even the most cautious 
critic could make with the utmost safety! As a matter of fact, 
almost nothing whatever is known about the matter. It remains 
exactly where conjecture started—just what you choose to 
believe. 

There is a mass of detail in the book which is staggering in the 
aggregate, and which furnished one of the gravest problems that 
Sir Sidney had to confront in the reconstruction. As a whole he 
has solved it successfully, but the main thread is snarled here and 
there despite his most strenuous efforts. Again on page 273, 
Chapter XIV, “The Practical Affairs of Life,” Sir Sidney gives 
us a wrong impression regarding Shakespeare’s first London 
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residences. He states that soon after his arrival the Dramatist 
“found a home in the parish of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, within 
easy reach of “The Theatre’ in Shoreditch. There he remained 
until 1596.” In that year Shakespeare moved across the river 
to Southwark. As a matter of fact, Shakespeare resided in 
Bishopsgate only for a few years, and was living in Cheapside, in 
the parish of St. Mary Arches, in the spring of 1592, as we know 
from the documents of a law suit (Coram Rege Roll, Easter 
42 Eliz., 1600) instituted in recovery of a debt long owing him. 
Furthermore, in a footnote to page 15, in the chapter on “‘Child- 
hood, Education and Marriage,” Sir Sidney says, “Before the 
reign of the first Tudor Sovereign Henry VII England could 
boast of no more than sixteen grammar schools, i.e., public 
schools, unconnected with the monasteries. "Sixteen were founded 
in addition in different towns during Henry VII’s reign, sixty- 
three during Henry VIII’s reign, fifty during Edward VI’s reign, 
nineteen during Queen Mary’s reign, 188 during Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, and eighty-three during James I’s reign.” One was under 
the impression that this method of writing history—the method of 
discreet silence and judicious combination of “facts’”—had quite 
gone out of fashion in university circles. The spirit of this 
reminds one inevitably of Sir Sidney’s famous attempt at an 
interpretation of Blessed Thomas More in his “Great Englishmen 
of the Sixteenth Century,” a distinctly unhappy piece of criticism. 
This newest edition of the “Life” is very much of an achieve- 
ment in literary biography. The essential structure of the book 
is sound, and it is an admirable compendium, as indispensable to 
the complete Shakespeare library as is the Variorum edition of 
the plays. It is not a definitive “Life,” nor would one want to 
see it shallowly bruited about as such. It is too admirable a 
work of reference to be burdened with any such silly descriptive 
designation. It is a new and revised life of Shakespeare—just 
that and no more. To be that, and to achieve that so splendidly, 
is adequate dignity and merit. As a contribution to the ter- 
centenary the “Life” is a work of international proportions. 
Txomas Quinn BEESLEY. 
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Poetical Works of Lionel Johnson. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Cloth, $2.25. 

The still, small voice of poetry is a most remarkable phenomenon. 
Its range is capable both of Shakespeare and the well-meaning 
people who write eccentric prose and name it vers libre. Within 
this range exist apparently endless possibilities of modulation, 
extending (or contracting) from the full-throated fortissimo of . 
Francis Thompson to the occasional hoarseness of the Colorists 
and Imagistes and Realists and other interesting though inverted 
types of lyric talent. Somewhere between, closer to the high 
altitude of Thompson and far, very far, away from the foggy 
uncertainties of some of the contemporary schools of verse, there 
are a group of gentle singers who have done, or are doing, very 
remarkable things. Mrs. Meynell and Mrs. Tynan-Hinkson are 
among them, and Lionel Johnson was, in life, and now always will 
be in this collected volume of his poems. Their tone is that of a 
clear, fresh, confident voice, a voice very welcome amid the some- 
what stale and feverish poetry of the time wherein an old order of 
song was passing, and the lyric stirring of the Catholic Revival 
was just beginning to transpire in wondrous harmonies. To our 
own century, then, belong Lionel Johnson and Francis Thompson 
as surely as Wordsworth and Shelley belonged to the early nine- 
teenth. Both Johnson and Thompson are of the new day, and in 
contrasting ways they typify the two aspects of Northern Christian 
lyric thought—the Medieval and the Humanistic—for in neither 
is there to be found anything of the Southern Renaissance or its 
works and pomps. The Middle Ages could translate its religious- 
ness into cathedrals, and be merry in colors and gargoyles and 
pageants. So could Francis Thompson. The greater Humanists 
of England, More and Fisher to name but two, could be Christian 
and Catholic in every farthest corner of their souls when in various 
places on the Continent the return to Paganism was popular. 
Their spirit is likewise the spirit of Lionel Johnson, and had 
Blessed Thomas More been a poet instead of a prose-writer one 
would have to accept Johnson as More’s second visitation to this 
earth! In a lyric way, and in another time, Lionel Johnson’s 
was the spirit of that noble Humanist. 

Those who are happy enough to know Lionel Johnson in his 
book of brilliant essays “Post Liminium” (and those who do not 
should hasten to make his acquaintance therein), have been 
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awaiting this promised volume of the collected poems with genuine 
impatience. The first and separate editions have long been 
scarcely obtainable for love—they are appallingly unprocurable 
for money, or at least for reasonable amounts of it. And so one 
has had to wait and hope and then wait again; for the first importa- 
tion was sold almost overnight. Here one might observe, too, 
that the American publishers have done us a service in omitting 
the somewhat pointless introduction by Mr. Ezra Pound which 
curiously enough prefaces the English edition. There could have 
been a far happier choice of editor and a choice that better would 
have fallen on Katharine Tynan or Louise Imogen Guiney. The 
former, in her review of this volume for the English Bookman, 
seemed to marvel at the audience which Lionel Johnson had found 
here in America, “the last audience he could have anticipated.” 
As a very humble and obscure member of that audience we rise to 
protest against the invidious distinction between ourselves and 
Lionel Johnson’s other audiences in foreign parts, say in Australia, 
and furthermore to remark respectfully but maliciously that in 
the Graduate College of a certain fair and lovely University in 
this land there is something very much like a culture of the poet 
in question, a cultus of which we are a devoted member even 
though our own personal idolatry be reserved for Francis 
Thompson! 

Lionel Johnson’s is the sort of poetry that not only attracts 
discriminating friendship to itself, but holds it unweariedly always. 
It is not friendship to the degree of intimacy permitted in the case 
of poetry less classic or less intellectual. It is none the less real 
and affectionate, however. In its traditions Johnson’s poetry is 
almost severely classical, and in its refinements it is very intellectual 
indeed. There is an ordered stateliness which in some of the 
poems reminds one of a long and graceful colonnade. There is 
something of the grand manner, likewise, which may at times be 
mistaken for coldness, that manner which is compound of culture 
and wise aloof dignity. If that manner is not mistaken by 
hasty or superficial observation, it reveals itself as the expression 
of a personality of distinct charm, the personality of a poet whose 
genius was flexible and simple and gentle and delicate and cultured, 
and passionate and emotional under the impulse of high lyric 
themes. Lionel Johnson is really “old-fashioned” in the fine rich 
sense of the term—the sense of restraint, of high-mindedness, of 
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fastidiousness—but not old-fashioned in the critical sense of 
belonging to a discarded style. He is of the eternal essence of 
art in his traditions and so, in some of his poems, assuredly he has 
achieved timelessness. 

He had a natural affection for ancient and venerable things. 
Winchester and Oxford and some of the streets of London spoke 
to him in the voice of their thronging past, and the associations 
which still can make them fair and fragrant while yet contem- 
porary, are the aspects visioned by Johnson in his verse. Indeed 
all his associations are seemingly with classical minds and classical 
places; but when he is singing of passions and emotions it is never 
in the somewhat cold Latin way. It is warmer and more sincere, 
his utterance then. At times his vocabulary fairly strikes fire. 

He had certain passionate loyalties. One of these was to the 
eternal spirit that made the Middle Ages what they were, and 
which ought to rescue the future from its burdens. Another was 
to the cause of Ireland, Ireland which had been governed in 
anything but a gentle way by some of his own non-Catholic 
ancestors. Another was to his friends, many and many of whose 
names stand in the dedication of the poems. In one splendid 
lyric, ““To Walter Pater,” he has recorded in especial at once an 
influence and a friendship that were deep indeed. Somehow, too, 
one cannot help seeing there a full-length portrait of Lionel 
Johnson himself. 

There is much of the love of Ireland and of England in the 
poems, there is much of the love of Nature, there is a great deal of 
the love of the classics, there is an evident medievalist tradition 
which has something fine and knightly about it. The poetry is 
not at the towering height of Francis Thompson. But it is on a 
very rare and high plane, and certain of the poems should live 
always for their loftiness and pure passion and exaltation. 

Tomas QuINN BEESLEY. 
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